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rilHERE are many Beauty Spots of Europe 
less widely known than the oft- visited 
Rhine and Switzerland, which have in their 
way equal claims to popular favour. Though 
far from unknown to the pleasure traveller, 
they are many of them less frequented than 
they deserve to be ; and it is our intention to 
give a brief sketch of some of these pleasant 
places where a summer's holiday may be well 
spent, the first we have chosen for our purpose 
being the woodland district of Thuringia. It 
is not a long journey thither ; we take tickets 
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for Cologne, and on the evening of the day- 
after leaving Charing Cross we find ourselves 
set down in the quaint old-fashioned town of 
Eisenach, in the middle of the great Thuringian 
Forest. Though well known to the German 
tourist, Thuringia is comparatively untravelled 
by Englishmen, and Mr. Cook's tickets, we 
doubt not, would be indignantly refused if 
presented at the modest railway station by any 
bewildered Briton. 

At the same time Eisenach is easily come-at- 
able from London, for it lies on the main line 
of railway between Frankfurt and Leipsic. 
We pass through Cologne, a half-way house to 
many places on the Continent, and surely one 
of the most tiresome towns in the world. After 
the big cathedral has been visited, and the 
traveller has filled his pockets with fragile 
bottles of eau de Cologne, or as the benighted 
people here call it, Koelnisches Wasser — an out- 
landish name that they, of all others, one would 
think, would know better than to use — there 
is little else to be done even by those most 
anxious to do their sight-seeing conscientiously. 
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Some old churches — ^that of St. Martin's, for 
instance — and a museum, would at any other 
town prove great sources of attraction, but 
here, pestered as the stranger is everywhere 
with touts, hotel porters, guides, and the like, 
who dog his every step in the streets, it is far 
wiser to speed off on one's journey as quickly as 
possible. An Englishman we once met at the 
Cologne station told us we were much too hard 
upon the tribes of harpies who live and thrive 
on the travellers that swarm here at certain 
periods of the year. For his part he found in 
them a fund of entertainment durinsrthe hour's 
interval which many trains wait in the city. 
Nothing was more amusing under those cir- 
cumstances, he avowed, than to make one's way 
to the middle of the adjoining Dom Platz, and 
glance up admiringly at the giant structure, 
and to see within the space of a few minutes 
how many men-of-prey you could muster round 
beseeching permission to show you the inside 
of the cathedral for a franc, an offer scarcely 
worth while accepting, as you can always go 
in for nothing by yourself. 

1—2 
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AiX'la-Cbapelle and Castle Frankenbnrg, 
not far from Cologne, form a pleasant excorsion 
for those who desire a day's rest irom railway 
travelling. The castle and its lake are well 
known in history and legend, as having been 
the home of a mighty emperor and a great poet 

" Bei Aachen, an der Kaiserstadt 
Da liegt ein grdner See," 

is Wilhelm MuUer's rather high-flown descrip- 
tion of the lake on the banks of which the 
castle stands. Charlemagne, the greatest Em- 
peror of Germany, made the castle his home, 
and Schenkendorf, the poet, lived for several 
years in the big round tower of the Burg. 
When Tastrade, the beautiful wife of Charle- 
magne, died, he refused to believe she was no 
more, but kissed her cold lips as if they were 
still red and warm : 

'* Und herzt und kiisst das bleiche Bild 
Als war's noch rosenroth." 

Bishop Turpin, an old friend of the empe- 
ror's, prayed that he might be able to convince 
Charlemagne of the death of his wife, and at 
last, in a dream, he was told that if he could 
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release from the tresses of the dead beauty 
a magic ring, then Charles the Great would 
at once discover his loss. This the bishop 
contrived to do, and the emperor was plunged 
in grief when he became aware of the sad 
event. The bishop remained for a long 
time the confidant of the emperor, but fearing 
the charm to be an unholy one, he cast it 
into the waters of the castle, where it has since 
remained. 

" Hier liegt's im See versenket 
Schon tausend Jahre lang." 

The ring did not lose its magic charm over 
Charlemagne, for the sovereign always loved 
the old palace better than anywhere else, and 
although a thousand years have passed since 
the ring was thrown into the green floods, its 
charm is still as great as ever. And as the 
loving emperor did in days gone by, so the 
young people of Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle 
still come and rest in the shady nooks beside 
the lake, and think over their loves as they 
watch the nodding reeds and pretty water-lilies 
on its surface. 
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And SO leaving Cologne, we pass on to 
Cassel, where the stately pleasure-palace of 
Wilhelmshohe is situated, well worthy of a 
flying visit. The gardens and fountains are 
among the finest in the world, and surmount- 
ing the source of a magnificent cascade is a 
giant statue of Hercules, more than thirty 
feet in heiglit. It was at Wilhelmshohe, the 
reader will remember, that the late Emperor 
Napoleon was kept as prisoner of war after his 
capitulation, and here, by the way, at Cassel, 
his father, Jerome Bonaparte, lived some time 
as King of Westphalia. 

A few more hours' rail, and we are at our 
destination, and rattling through the narrow 
streets over the jolting pavement. What a 
quiet old place the little town appears as we 
drive noisily along, causing the good people 
at the crossings to come to a standstill or make 
pause in their conversation, as the coachman, 
delighted to have a foreigner in his vehicle, 
proudly lashes his horse into a shuffling canter. 
Under an antiquated gateway, that has doubt- 
less seen many centuries, through a well-kept 
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street with half a dozen bright shops, and on 
to the market-place, where we are deposited at 
the Eautenkranz Hotel. 

You are always sure of a hearty welcome in 
places like this. One might almost compare 
them, in this respect, to the jolly roadside 
inns in England that Washington Irving 
and Charles Dickens were never tired of 
telling us about. And nowadays friendly 
receptions by the host and his satellites are 
becoming very rare. At all the modem 
grand hotels you are literally a cipher, and 
nothing more ; a No. 249 or 528, and as 
such you are disrespectfully alluded to within 
hearing by waiters and chambermaid. You 
ring for breakfast, and a waiter asks you 
promptly and decisively whether you will 
have coflfee, ham and eggs, and toast. You 
will; very good, coffee, ham and eggs, and 
toast for 528, he quickly repeats to a lady 
keeping accounts in a glass case, and presently 
up comes your breakfast in the lift with a 
jerk, and it is whipped out and placed before 
you. You feel that the whole thing is done 
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by machinery, and a certain definite amount 
of politeness and attention is apportioned to 
you, together with the two eggs, the slice 
of ham, the pot of coffee, and the triangular 
strips of toast, the same fairness and imparti- 
ality being manifested to all other guests alike. 
But here civilization is slower in making 
its way. If the "Herr Patron" does not 
come out to receive you when the coachman 
rings the big bell in the courtyard, there is at 
any rate the head waiter, or Oberkellner, as he 
loves to hear himself called, to attend to you — 
to direct the removal of your luggage, and to 
show you to your room, and see that every- 
thing is well-ordered. He could not make 
you more welcome were you his brother come 
home from the " Golden South Americas,*' for 
in ten minutes you are as much at home as if 
you had been there all your life. A comfortable 
place is kept for you at the table d'hote, your 
>vine is put away till supper time, if you do 
not happen to have finished the bottle you 
ordered for dinner, and the landlord will come 
to you himself now and again to make quite 
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sure you are comfortable. There is a homeli- 
ness and thoroughness about most of these old- 
fashioned inns, and if one cannot obtain all 
the luxuries one is used to at home, we may 
feel sure, at any rate, of receiving the best 
entertainment that can be afforded. 

We entertain a great respect for the Ober- 
kellner of Continental hotels, or the "Herr 
Oberkellner," as he is not unfrequently styled 
by native guests. Of course there are incom- 
petent men to be found among them — fussy 
and inexperienced; but, as a rule, the head 
waiter in a frequented hotel is an intelligent, 
well-educated man, and a strict disciplinarian. 
Some years ago there was a head waiter at the 
famous Landsberg Hotel at Frankfurt — he 
may be there now, for aught we know — who, 
at a table d'hote of sixty or eighty persons, 
placed everything upon the table himself. 
Half a dozen waiters brought in the dishes, 
and he ran along arranging them upon the 
table with a skill and rapidity quite astonish- 
ing, taking them away again immediately 
after inspection to be handed round to the 
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guests. Many Oberkellners again make a 
boast of allowing no other hands but their own 
to dress a salad, and deem it a point of honour 
to arrange every serviette on the table. He is 
certain to be a linguist, and often a very ac- 
complished one, speaking three or four lan- 
guages with the utmost ease and fluency. He 
anticipates wants whilst you are feebly en- 
deavouring to express them, and helps you 
out of many a difficulty in grammar. 

" Avey vooSy^ asked an Englishman one day 
in our hearing at the Spliigen Hot^l, '^ Avey- 
voos ce ving en houteilles ploos petites ?* 

" Certainly, sir," replied the brisk Ober- 
kellner, in perfect vernacular. " We keep it 
in pints and half-pints." 

Although, possibly, many may not remem- 
ber to have heard of the Thuringian Forest 
before, let none imagine it is an obscure, out- 
of-the-way district. Indeed, when we mention 
that here it was that the late Prince Albert 
was bom and bred, and that much of the 
beautiful country around is referred to by the 
Eoyal author of the " Early Days of the Prince 
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Consort/' it will be seen to be a spot in which 
all Englishmen must feel an interest. Here 
at Eisenach we are within a couple of hours' 
walk of the little territory of which the Duke 
of Edinburgh is heir-apparent, for the present 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, the 
brother of the late Prince Consort, is without 
children. Here, too, the present Orleans 
family, the Comte de Paris and Due de Char- 
tres, were educated, and found an asylum 
when banished from France ; so that we find 
in these modem times, let alone those gone 
by, Thuringia is not altogether without a 
history. 

When we first knew Eisenach, more than 
twenty years ago, it might have been taken for 
a bit of old London during the last century, 
with its crooked, queerly-paved streets, its 
scanty oil lamps, and antiquated watchmen. 
Long dark thoroughfares were lighted — ^if one 
may use the term — with a couple of feeble 
lanterns, one at each end, swinging on wires 
across the street, and supplied with oil sufficient 
to last them till nine o'clock in the evening; for 
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at that hour all good people were supposed to be 
in bed, and, so the authorities argued, it would 
be foolish indeed to bum oil for the benefit of 
the bad ones. And even now, although gas 
brightens up the street corners, and many 
other n\dical improvements have been made, 
thort) are still signs of Dreamland in its quaint 
squares and picturesque buildings, its strag- 
gling* unsavoury suburbs, and simple, easy- 
going inhabitants^ The railway that now 
pierces Thuringia has had little effect in 
stirring up the gvxnl people there, and affidrs 
gv^ oix ap(>arently as quietly and methodically 
as they did a hundred years ago* The town 
coixtiuuciSi exyvniug its pleasant dreamy life, 
undisturbed and unmoved by many a bustling 
city in its neighbourhood. Indeed^ so fiur as 
the railways having been a boon, and giving 
Ulfe and activity to the place, old townsmen 
wUl tell you that th^jw were no times Eke 
tbos^ gone by. when the po«^- waggons <Mr 
stage-coaches brought pde>sengers in goodly 
numbers on their way to th^ gte^ fiirs of 
Leipsic and F^nJLfert ; and tlii^ like cau» 
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old travellers that they were, rested the night 
in the inns around the market-place, and 
sometimes even sojourned a few days to break 
their journey. Then the hostelries did a 
thriving business, and the shopkeepers had 
visits both from buyers and sellers, while the 
Grand Duke divided his time equally between 
Weimar, the capital, and Eisenach, his other 
Eesidenz-Stadt, as its citizens love to call it. 
Then foreign potentates — ^meaning, of course, 
other Grand Dukes — paid frequent visits to 
the palace and to the adjoining hunting-box at 
Wilhelmsthal, and gave themselves up to stag 
and boar hunting on the wooded heights and 
forest glades around, or shot roes and gigantic 
cocks-of-the- woods that are nowhere so plenti- 
ful as in Thuringia. 

But these things are past, and the town has 
sunk to sleep once more under the mild sway 
of the good old burgomaster, whose rule has 
been long and gentle, in the shadow of the 
sturdy Wartburg Castle, with its walls standing 
out grey and grim as they have done these 
seven centuries. Fast and firm it remains. 
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upon a height overlooking the town, as in 
those days when, an impregnable Burg, it 
sheltered from harm worthy Martin Luther. 
It was the staunch castle of the Wartburg 
that was in Luther's mind when, in that grand 
old hymn, dear to every German heart, he 
tells us we may put our trust in God as in 
the stout walls of a fortress — 

" Eiu foste Burg ist TJnser Grott." 

And even in these days still the grey pile con- 
tinues to keep watch and ward over the town- 
ship at its feet, and a vigilant sentry day and 
night plods to and fro over the ramparts, 
ready to warn the citizens of fire by discharg- 
ing one of the old cannon up there, that date 
back from the Thirty Years* War. 

Eisenach forms capital head-quarters whence 
to visit the whole district of Thuringia, for 
most places of interest are within a day's 
march, or moderate carriage drive. It is en- 
compassed by forest land on every side, and 
there are charming walks in all directions — ^in 
the valleys or upon the heights of real moun- 
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tainous country. Our first excursion shall be 
to the pretty Mary- valley, or Marienthal, and 
thence up the steep mountain side to the 

Wartburg. The tour forms an easy walk. We 

» 

stroll out of the town by the house where the 
great Sebastian Bach was born, and past the 
famous institute for ladies yclept the Moederei, 
and in half an hour are walking up the pretty 
Marienthal. A little brook runs through the 
green meadow-land of the valley, and on both 
sides are picturesque hills and big grey rocks. 
On one of these is a capital M in very large 
type indeed, that may be seen for miles, and 
above this is the Princess Cliff. There is a 
princess imprisoned in that rock, so the story 
goes, kept in durance vile by some wicked old 
genius, who only allows her to come out once 
in a hundred years, and then only at midnight. 
So delighted is she at seeing the beautiful 
world once again, even in the dark, after such 
long intervals of incarceration, that she is in- 
variably taken with a violent fit of sneezing, 
raying, "Tischeu,'' or whatever it is in German, 
twelve times running. And should any one 
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happen to be there at the time and politely 
say,asi8 the custom in Germany, "G'esnndheit,'' 
or "Wish you better/* then the young lady 
will be released from confinement for ever- 
more. As yet, however, no one has succeeded 
in breaking the spell, and the poor damsel 
still remains a prisoner. 

So having mourned over her hard fate and 
rested ourselves awhile at the Phantasie Garden, 
we climb the hill side opposite and enter a 
black pine forest, the steep path being a series 
of steps formed by pine trunks laid down at 
regular intervals. The Wartburg is many 
hundred feet above us, and a stiff bit of walk- 
ing is necessary before we stand under its hal- 
lowed portal and find ourselves upon classical 
German ground. A large portion of the build- 
ing has recently been renewed, but the old 
gateway and the rooms that were occupied 
by Luther during his sojourn here, and where 
he made his famous translation of the ^ible, 
have been left intact, and to this day contain 
much of the divine's fdmiture. Mounting the 
last few steps and traversing the porch, some 
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idea may be gathered of the strength of the 
castle in the Middle Ages ; and as we linger 
about the threshold we are on the spot where 
Luther must oft have stood, in enviable 
security, as upon a firm rock in mid ocean, 
gazing down from his stronghold upon the vast 
sea of waving foliage around the old Burg. 

Except it be in the Black Forest, it would 
puzzle many a traveller to point out a more 
romantic and lovely district than that lying 
around the Wartburg. The grand forests 
of beech and pine that clothe the Thuringian 
mountains, the deep-shaded vales, the vast 
expanse of variegated foliage, and the quaint 
old town at the foot of the Burg make up 
together a marvellous picture. 

But there is plenty of sight-seeing to do 
inside the castle, so we had better set about it 
at once. A genuine Saxon, with light hair 
and a smart blue uniform, attends as guide, 
and forthwith we proceed to inspect Luther's 
room, his antiquated wooden bedstead, and the 
jolly old flagon that used at times to cheer his 
solitude. He must have been a cheery, light- 

2 
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hearted, genial soul, good old Luther, a friar 
who took anything but a black view of the 
world, for his poems and hymns seem to tell 
far more about smiling nature, its bright green 
woods and chattering songsters, than of vaulted 
cell and cold penitentiary observances. It was 
while on his way home from the Diet of Worms, 
in 1521, that the Reformer was waylaid and 
compelled to exchange his monk's robe for the 
trappings of a soldier, in which he was carried 
captive to the Wartburg. The ruse was de- 
cided upon by his friends, who wished to keep 
him out of harm's way ; and lest the garrison 
should discover the real character of the pri- 
soner, he went by the name of Squire George 
when the castle gates opened to receive him. 

During his quasi-imprisonment here for ten 
months Luther translated a large portion of 
the Bible and wrote many hymns. While en- 
gaged upon this holy work, it is narrated that 
the Evil One made his appearance and wrought 
the good friar continual annoyance, so that at 
last, quite out of patience, Luther made no 
more ado, but hurled the inkstand at the tor- 
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mentor's head. Naturally enough the inky- 
fluid did little harm to Satan's dusky skin, but 
it stained the white wall behind, and there are the 
marks of it still, the guide points out ; only the 

■ 

blackened plaster has since been removed by 
relic hunters, and now there is only a big hole 
in the wall left to testify to the event. 

Having seen Luther's room, we cross over 
into the castle proper, which has lately been 
renovated by the Grand Duke of Weimar. 
The banqueting hall, concert hall, chapel, and 
collection of armour are all worthy of inspec- 
tion, but the most fascinating to the stranger 
are the frescoes on the walls which tell pic- 
torially the whole history of the Wartburg, 
beginning with the picture of Ludwig the 
leaper, when, struck with the beauty of the 
district and mountain on which he stood, he 
exclaimed : " Wart, Berg ! du sollst mir eine 
Burg werden^ (Wait, mountain, thou shalt 
become a fortress.) In this way the castle 
acquired the name it bears. Since the twelfth 
century, the Burg has been the home of the 
Landgraves of Thuringia, the cradle of the 

2—2 
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Gerrnxm races, and raany battles and sieges 
Lave its venerable walls witnessed. 

As early as li!07 tlie Wartburg was, how* 
ever, the scene of a contest of quite another 
kind, which has won for it everlasting fame. 
It was here that the German Chaucer, TTalther 
von der Vogelweide, came oft* victorious in a 
trial of skill between half a dozen noted 
Mimiesini^>r^ At the time of the Crusades, 
when the Gaul ai\d the Saxon fought side by 
side, the German soldierv became enamoured 
of the French troulxidourjs and on their i^tum 
home they composed Ixdlads in something of 
the saoue stvle^ and these thev called Minne- 
s»o«<r^ At the cvnu^^t iastxtuted bv Duke 
Hermann, between the \I;untL^^inger^ at the 
AVartbut^. pasjsiou waxed so high amosng the 
vvmpotitorsi that it was divided that tie least 
skilful v>f them all sho^^Id d:^. \VaI:i.er vcn cer 
Vecelwoivle w;is i:j the e::d the rvcor. c<it a!^ 
«i!Oc^ Kie^uws had ahvdklr Veea takr^^ji to 
e«v^ a $k';^v>id osi tiie C!*s5i:<^. ibe i:::<:st :::::i- 
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intercession of the duchess; the condition 
upon which such clemency was granted being 
that he should wander into Hungary and bring 
back with him the great bard of tliat kingdom, 
whose fame had travelled far and wide, and 
this condition he afterwards fulfilled. Long- 
fellow, in one of his poems, has commented 
upon the death of Walther von der Vogelweide. 
When the minstrel died at Wiirzburg, he left a 
sum of money to be expended in the purchase 
of seed to be strewed upon his ground, where 
the birds might gather them, and four cavities 
were wrought in the gravestone to supply the 
warblers with water. 

The legend of Tannhauser, upon which 
Wagner's great opera is founded, comes from 
the vicinity of the Wartburg, as also those re- 
lating to the Holy Elizabeth, which are still 
more familiar. Elizabeth was the wife of 
Landgrave Ludwig, and known throughout 
the district for her kindliness towards the 
poor, a disposition on her part which was 
looked upon coldly by her husband. The 
latter one day gave her a costly mantle, and 



*»•» 
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this she parted with to a b^gar shivering 
with cold who begged for charity at the castle 
gate. There was a grand banquet given by 
the Landgrave on that day, and her appearance 
at table without the beautiful garment at once 
attracted her husband's attention. In reply- 
to his anxious inquiries she vowed it was still 
in her wardrobe, and on going thither by bis 
direction there sure enough was the mantle 
restored to its owner by some miracnlons 
power. On another occasion, when the liond- 
grave was returning from the town of Eisenach 
he met his wife attended b v one of her ladies as 
they were carrying food and provisions of all 
kinds in baskets under their cloaks to take 
to the poor down in the valley. The Land- 
grave had suspected all along his wife's errand, 
for, much to his annoyance, she still continued 
her merciful mission. 

" What have you there r ' he cried, angrily, 
tearing back her doak. 

The basket became uncovered before his 
eyes, and lo! its contents had changed to 
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As we wander down the side of the old 
Burg, we pass the Elizabeth fountain where 
this little episode occurred, and we thank the 
author of the story for having laid it in so 
charming a spot. Then we make our way 
home past the Maedelstein, a ruined fortress 
opposite the Wartburg, in a forest of shady 
pines, where the maidens from Eisenach come 
to hold their picnics, and the lads love to 
play at " robbers." Two pillars of rock near 
the spot are called the Monk and the Niin, 
such personages having once wandered here 
in secret, it is said, and been turned to stone 
while in the act of embracing one another. 

Our next stroll must be to the Annathal 
and to the duke's hunting box at Wilhelms- 
thal. The way leads through the most 
romantic of glens, which suddenly ends in 
a wall of rock, upon which a large A is 
inscribed. This is the Annathal, and now the 
path becomes so narrow that two people can 
scarcely walk abreast. It is simply a cleft or 
fissure in the rock through which one passes, 
the strip of blue sky above being at times 
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quite excluded by the luxuriant creepers that 
fall gracefully overhead. Supreme quiet reigns 
in this cool, grotto-like retreat^ only broken by 
glistening drops of moisture as they fall from 
above, and the clustering moss and gardens of 
ferns add their charms to the fairy abode. 
Presently you emerge again into the beech 
wood, the warm air floating towards you, 
laden with the perfume of meadow sweet and 
forest bluebells. Here and there a gigantic 
tree bends over the pathway, its mossy trunk 
forming a natural bridge, and clumps of yellow 
primroses and graceful crimson foxgloves deck 
the rocky niches on the wayside. Then we 
leave the wood and cross the high road, 
glancing up an avenue to the left cut through 
the trees, to get a peep at the Wartburg, that 
here is seen charmingly framed in green. 

We should scarcely like to repeat all the 
uncanny things which are said to go on here 
after dark near the Hohe Sonne inn, about 
belated travellers meeting funeral processions, 
and coffins being carried about by their 
tenants, and grand equipages driven by ser- 
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vants in the livery of his Satanic majesty. 
Let the Saxon imagination alone to devise 
anything frightful and ghostly, if he is in the 
humour, and the Hohe Sonne seems to be a 
spot about which many have exercised their 
fertile brains. We pass on by the Landgrave's 
Hollow, where one of the Thuringian chiefs 
clandestinely assembled his knights prior to 
an attack on the Wartburg, and are now 
within sight of Wilhelmsthal, a hunting lodge 
and summer retreat of the ducal family, laid 
out with much taste and care. 

One source pf pleasure in visiting spots such 
as these lies in the fact that they are not 
overrun with tourists. You are not always 
travelling, as is the case in Switzerland and 
other well-known spots, in an atmosphere of 
Paris, Berlin, or London, which seems to sur- 
round everything, according as one's footsteps 
are dogged by citizens of one nationality or 
the other. There is nothing surely so dis- 
agreeable when you have made up your mind 
for a trip among the mountains, away from 
the noise and bustle of cities, as to find hotels 
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full, the routes beset with other tourists, and 
the beauty spots one visits swarming with 
holiday-seekers. To those coming from hot, 
busy cities, who seek repose and quiet during 
their brief holidays — and this is presumably 
the case with most of us — a secluded bit of 
nature, with the green woods around and the 
blue sky above, is far before a grand lake or 
a well-known mountain-top, that is never 
free from the din and noise of countless sight- 
seers. And those who are of our way of think- 
ing can do nothing better than direct their 
steps towards the primeval woods of Thuringia, 
rendered more romantic still by the old burgs 
and feudal remains that surmount many a 
mountain-top. 

We will suppose a pleasant week's sojourn 
at Eisenach among its natural beauties, and 
now speed off to some more distant spots in 
the forest, Euhla, the Inselsberg, and then on 
to Gotha, Ilmenau, and Weimar. About three 
miles on the road we pass the Wittgenstein 
rock, where a damsel has been imprisoned for 
many centuries. At the remote period gene- 
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rally known as " once upon a time," there 
existed a castle upon the heights, and in it 
dwelt a crusty old knight with his charming 
daughter. A quarrel arose between them 
upon the old, old subject, marriage, for the 
father, like all his race, in the legendary 
world, wished to marry his daughter to a 
lover distasteful to her, there being, truth to 
tell, a dapper young knight already deep in 
her affection. At last matters came to such a 
pass that the two young people determined to 
elope. Some one, however, betrayed their 
plans to the irate parent, and the latter there- 
upon waylaid the young man as he rode 
towards the castle to fetch his bride, and slew 
him. The body was brought to the young lady, 
and, as was only to be expected, she forthwith 
went into violent hysterics and died on the 
spot. For a long time afterwards the slain 
knight used to come riding on a coal-black 
steed to the Wittgenstein at midnight, wander- 
ing through the castle in search of his lost 
love, until at last, with the aid of the Evil 
One, the father was enabled to banish him 
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to the Eittersberg, and there many people 
have seen him astride his sable charger. The 
princess, however, for so the people now call 
her, still remains in spirit at the Wittgen- 
stein, and from aU accounts she appears to be 
of an amiable disposition. One night some 
musicians returning home from a fete in a 
neighbouring village stopped at midnight 
under the rock and serenaded her. Scarcely 
had the first note sounded than a little old man 
with a grey beard suddenly appeared and asked 
for whom the honour was intended. 

"The Princess of Wittgenstein," was the 
reply. 

" Very good," said the dwarf. " Play on/* 
The musicians did as they were told, and 
gave the young lady such a concert as she had 
not heard for many a day, and when it was all 
over out came the dwarf again and presented 
each of them with a freshly-gathered sprig of 
oak. Some toyed with the branch and pulled 
off the leaves one by one, while others carried 
them for awhile and then threw them heed- 
lessly away. Only one pinned the twig carefully 
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to his hat. He soon forgot all about it, however, 
and was startled next morning when his wife 
asked him what the yellow thing was he brought 
home with him last night ; and when he came 
to look at it more closely, he found the oaken 
twig had changed to burnished gold. The 
others, of course, ran off at once to search for 
the leaves they had so ruthlessly thrown away, 
but they were nowhere to be seen. 

Euhla, which is but three hours' walk from 
Eisenach, is a little market town, consisting of 
a long straggling street, one row of which 
belongs to Weimar, and the other to the 
Duke of Gotha, to be owned one day by the 
Duke of Edinburgh. On one side of the street 
— ^the Gotha side — ^you may cage singing birds, 
and hang them up in captivity in front of your 
door ; on the other such proceeding would 
involve fine and imprisonment ; but then, to 
make amends for this harshness, your neigh- 
bour has a Grand Duke to watch over him, 
while the Gotha people have only a common 
ordinary one. 

Euhla meerschaum is as well known by 
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smokers in this country as in Germany, for no 
place has such a reputation as this little spot 
for the creamy pipe heads made from the 
plastic oily clay. It would take many gene- 
rations of smokers to colour all the meerschaum 
pipes made in the district, and which are ex- 
ported to the East as well as to the large cities 
of Europe. The finest pipes are made out of 
the virgin clay as it arrives from the serpentine 
rocks of Asia Minor ; the second-class produc- 
tions are prepared from the residue re-worked ; 
and a third quality results from the clippings 
and turnings of the latter manipulated once 
again into a solid mass artificially. 

Two other things Euhla is celebrated for — 
its harvest homes and its pretty girls ; and the 
traveller is fortunate indeed if he makes his 
appearance during the three days' Kirmess\ 
During this period the fete continues uninter- 
ruptedly, and it is very questionable whether 
the good folks dofi* their holiday finery or ffo 
to bed at all during the feasting and dancing 
and junketing that take place. Gaily-dressed 
lasses, many of them worthy of the reputation 
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of the spot, and shy village lads in quaint 
costumes, dance and waltz from morning till 
night under the trees on the market-place, 
while the more staid of the male population 
repair to the shooting-ground on the hill above, 
and keep up a perfect fusilade the whole live- 
long day. Kirmess at Euhla is known through- 
out Thuringia as the most rollicking festival 
extant, and the fast living and goings-on there 
are sometimes severely commented upon by 
quiet village folks around. A kind of fair is 
carried on in the streets, and those who prefer 
creature comforts to paying the piper and 
dancing, have abundant opportunities for doing 
as they desire. The dancers are rather shy of 
one another, and ladies and gentlemen form 
two distinct groups when not dancing, not a 
sign of courting or flirting being apparent 
during the intervals ; but no sooner does the 
band strike up than Max and Fritz take their 
large-bowled pipes from their lips, and ap- 
proaching Grretchen or Julie, whirl madly into 
the throng, the fair one's long ribbons fluttering 
wildly in the air. One kind of head-dres» 
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worn in these parts is very qnaint, consisting 
of a black silk cap that covers np the hair 
and comes to a peak in front, while, attached 
behind, are many lengths of broad flowing 
ribbon. A girVs head-dress is often said to 
betoken the wealth of her parents, and some of 
the yonng danghters of Thuringia have as 
many yards of black ribbon hanging down 
their backs as a Mnssnlman carries round his 
head in the form of a turban. 

There are some strange superstitions among 
the peasantry in these parts, although pos- 
sibly they are no worse than other simple- 
minded folks elsewhere. One belief which 
prevails in some of the villages around is a 
singular one. Deformed and other ugly 
beings are supposed to come of a difierent race, 
and are frequently termed water-children — 
not to be confounded, by the way, with those 
pure little creatures Canon Kingsley called 
water-babies. Below the earth — ^that is, in 
the waters under the earth — ^is the kingdom of 
these loathsome wretches, which only on rare 
^VM visit the surface, and come face to 
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face with the blue sky. Their only way up is 
through the deep openings in the earth, such 
for instance as ponds and wells that have no 
bottom, and it is because they rise to the 
surface through these outlets that they are 
called water-children. Their reason for visit- 
ing our world is to approach mothers who 
sleep too soundly or allow their children to 
rest by themselves, and to carry off the 
prettiest infants, substituting instead their 
own ugly offspring. At the same time they 
work a sort of charm upon the mother, who 
in this way is kept ignorant for some time 
of the change that has been effected. The 
one chance the mother has of getting back 
her own is to treat the foster-child as tenderly 
as possible, for it is only when the water- 
children find that their offspring is be- 
coming stronger and more comely that they 
allow the child to go back to its parents. The 
only talisman that will prevent such an oc- 
currence is the fastening of the door with 
an apron-string, and taking care that the new- 
born infant is never left alone for an instant. 
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The Snowdon of Thuringiau the Inselsber^, 
which is aK^ut the same height as the Welsh 
mountain, is only two or three hours' walk 
tVvnn JRuhla. There is a capital Tiew of the 
Thuriuirian Oberland to be seen firom the sum- 
mil. and a s^xxl hostelrr now exists, wheie 
one may pass the night comfoitaMT. A esr- 
ris^ drive leads thence in a couple of hours 
tv> Kheinharvltsbrunn. where the Duke of 
Gotha has a palace, and where Prince Albert 
resided tor se>neral vears before he kKxnd a 
home amoxxiT us^ 

KheitxQJU^hsbrunn is worthr irf a TOit. widi 
its psCAce aiKl pr^ettv tfower ganien^ hB^ien 
away iat the depths of a thick liorest — cifte a 
Kosaaxci^I^s Bower. The patches^ of grxa mea- 
dow laiKl ar^d racoTLtabi streatns tiai* iirtke 
tsbi> jvr*:ioii of ^be Thx3trtr:^:taui Forest se pnrtu* 
retj^jue. recioer it also pre-eDauDtec^iy a^ :;ame 
cca:r:ry . aijxi rve aad o^^>r ace nc^ ^trre^coardT 
<eea ix vi: :ae woods. Foresisec^ wiu are a 
5ir scirertor ciass :x> o<tr ^aaac^^^rpijcs^ biKn^ 
3ie!i wic iiVT* s^x^>ii!i^i « ^ Fwi^^ws^^ Oi?t 
ii^ an*i Uift.m ;i^ ^fti^rtiN^,. »r j« it <kayc^ q£ 
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the woods and forests hereabouts, and cultivate 
a study of the animal and vegetable kingdom 
under their charge. The Herr Oberforster, or 
head forester, is indeed a very grand personage, 
possessing a certain recognised rank, who 
wears a grand uniform faced with green, and 
a hunting dirk of a most ornamental cha- 
racter. Deer are still common in Thuringia, 
as are also wild boars, while the roebuck is 
to be met with in winter time very frequently. 
Even bears are not unknown in Thuringia, 
and at the Wartburg some years ago there 
was an animal which had been captured in the 
forest. Of late years the preservation of deer 
has been carefully attended to, but a short 
time back they ran wild over the mountains. 

A strange story is told of the existence in 
the woods about here of a snow-white stag, 
with golden horns, which can only be seen by 
a child whose mind is still pure and innocent, 
and who may be wandering about the forest 
at night. The child follows the stag till it 
comes to a wall of rock, against which the 
animal butts with his horns. These magnifi- 
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cent ;&ppeiidages hR off. and at the same time 
tliere is disclos^ed to view a beautiful hall and 
snite of rooniSv fiiU of gold-Aist- jewels^ »nd 
ocher v.v!5rlv tr^asxiresw The Ixickr child maT 
t;Lke 2s muvrh of them as he can canr away 
wi^li Hru. and may even pick up the golden 
hortLS that hare fkll^n cx^m the stag, tor the 
lart^jr tcecL v^jiish^s altogether, and does not 
mdike his irc^earjince a^^raia until the horns are 
filiv cTvw:! a $<x*ond time. Then rt comes 
hack to the w-cocs again, to he seen by scnae 
other ir^jtiit rh^^LOcxrfnoc. 

Thrvcgh a fcre^ aT\jn:ie to Walreriausen. 
i-o thcrxv hr trar:iwav to FrCctsfediL whoe 
w^ tai^; trair: to Gocha. is oar tcine. There 
-IS zcctx^rg so serjCv*j> i:i *ve ^ traireHmir bv 
ru:.V4riy. ciie w^vclc tOLi:;ii:. to see the c^ i atlli 
AZL^ ir. rcrrjtri^ce cc rail^ray gnarris an*! pcrtss 
i3L ^b? rd« cc the A^cL^trnr W^ii^ wi^ tkar 
^rrtxojor ca the ooe h^asi^ aad thtf scriroxess 
^t w ?5tgTtjjit^:cfcs est thx? ocher. .^ne i apt to 
^^VQM ^qxRe «cswc^t^ Fasiscy k^tia^ ia a 

>«^ CQi^^k^fitiKy asLn^icxce^ 
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you are on no account to lean sideways out of 
window, nor to press against the door; nor 
are you to touch the handle of the door, nor 
enter or descend from a carriage without per- 
mission of the oflBcials. And the stem marti- 
nets at whose tender mercy you are placed are 
not to be trifled with. When we mention that 
the station-master and telegraph and booking- 
clerks have, all of them, the right to wear 
swords and epaulettes, along with their smart 
blue uniforms slashed with silver, and that 
every train, besides the ordinary guards, is 
accompanied by an Oberschaffner (we should 
call him head guard in England), with an inch 
or two of silver embroidery about his collar, 
and whose rank might be that of a colonel or 
brigadier-general, so imposing is his deport- 
ment, the reader will readily understand the 
state of mind of modest passengers. 

We have never been able to make out for 
certain the duties of the Oberschaffner, but we 
once enjoyed the personal acquaintance of such 
a dignitary, one of whose sons was studying 
at a university, and spoke English and French 
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with singular fluency, and we always found 
him affable and condescending enough when 
at home with his family. But • what he was 
on duty we never knew, for he was too great 
a man to travel \sdth day trains, but took 
charge of the night express between Frankfurt 
and Leipsic, going off to his duty of an even- 
ing muffled up like a Siberian sleigh-driver. 
AN hen the train starts the Oberschafl&ier and 
his subordinates climb to their posts on the 
tops of the carriages, whence, if they are not 
asleep, they can of course see for miles in 
the direction they have come. If they liked 
they could sit the other way, and keep a 
look out up the line, but then the position 
would not be nearly so comfortable, and the 
odds are they could not go to sleep at all. On 
nearing a station the engine-driver is directed 
to give two prolonged whistles, the first one, 
no doubt, for the purpose of waking up the 
watchers, and the second as an intimation to 
•pply the break. Then, on drawing up at the 
pUtiann, the Schaffners of all ranks descend 
fc«a tbeir posta and affier their congr^tuU- 
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tions to the station-master, or, if there is time, 
walk oflf cheerfully to the buffet for a glass of 
beer. 

Sometimes the subordinate guards do a little 
work. They come into the carriages, look 
at the tickets, or ask passengers whither they 
are bound, occasionally taking quite a personal 
interest in one's welfare. There is not a 
large number of travellers as a rule, so the 
official generally bears in mind your destina- 
tion, and comes round some ten minutes pre- 
viously to pay a parting visit. 

" Let me see, you are going to Gotha, are 
you not ? Well, we shall be there now in a few 
minutes, so you may as well give me your 
ticket," forms the usual address before parting. 

Gotha is a bright little town with a palace 
that contains a good museum and picture 
gallery. It is not, however, so picturesque as 
Eisenach, nor is the surrounding country so 
charming. But a dozen miles or so south 
of the town, at Ilmenau and Eudolstadt, the 
mountains and woods are as beautiful as any- 
where in Thuringia. Three or four years ago 
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there was an additioiial interest felt bj tiiose 
who wandered throogh this \aSty district. The 
Kickelhahn Hill was a faTOorite resort of 
Goethe, who conT^rted a hut <»i the summit 
into a snmmer-house. Xearlr crery summer 
did he par a risit to this qniet retreat, and 
here it was, awav firom the hnsr world, in the 
cool deep shade of the OTerhanging pines^ that 
he composed his £ur-famed ** Nacht Jied,** or 
" Ode to Night** The bttie poem was scrib- 
bled by the poet one eTening npon the docnr of 
the hnt, and firom time to time he renewed 
the pendlHng upon tiie planks to render it 
legible — 

IstKaV 

In aQen WipMn 

Spar«s4 da 

Kaom einen. Hmucii. 

Die Toeg^ selil^xi ixk W&Ue; 

Warte nvr, Iwide 

After Goethe's death fireqnent pUgrima^es 
were made to the little shrine to con over the 
piecioiis mannseript^ and to visit tiie peacefbl 

vqand the peet to write ti:ie well- 
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known lines. A forester clpse by, who was 
charged with the guardianship of the little 
house in the wood, had an arduous task in 
keeping watch and ward over the place, for 
visitors could never resist adding their auto- 
graphs to that of Germany's great poet and 
otherwise meddling with the writing. On one 
occasion actuallv a relic-hunter was found 
sawing away at the plank, and cutting the 
manuscript out of the door bodily on purpose 
to take it away with him, and the English 
nation is accredited with having had this 
delinquent for a countryman. Fortunately 
the attempt was discovered in time, and after 
that a glass frame was put up to protect the 
relic. But a little while ago a fire broke out 
in the tiny wooden building, kiodled by some 
woodcutters in winter time, and in a few hours 
the whole place was a heap of ruins. 

Either Ilmenau or Eudolstadt, two quaint 
little towns, may be made a centre to visit the 
sylvan paradise lying around them, and a few 
days may be profitably spent in strolling lazily 
about the forest-clad hills and dales, and visit- 
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_ . » 

ing the old-fashioned villages on the borders 
of the forest. 

We now retrace our steps and go to Weimar, 
distant about a score of miles, and find our- 
selves back again in the same Grand Duchy as 
that in which Eisenach is situated. There is 
no town in Germany that is so much asso- 
ciated with distinguished literary characters 
as Weimar. The great German poets, Goethe 
and Schiller, are buried here ; Kotzebue, the 
author of " The Stranger," was born within 
its walls ; and Herder and Wieland and our 
own Thackeray lived here some time. The 
court, the ministers, the army of the Grand 
Duke, all on a miniature scale in this tiny 
capital, have been photographed by our great 
humorist. Pumpernickel, in " Vanity Fair," 
is Weimar. Here is the description of it, which 
our readers will recognise : — 

"Pumpernickel stands in the midst of a 
happy valley, through which sparkles — to 
jpaingle with the Ehine somewhere, but I have 
^«t the map at hand to say exactly at what 
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point — the fertilizing stream of the Pump. In 
some places the river is big enough to support 
a ferry-boat; in others to turn a mill; in 
Pumpernickel itself the last Transparency but 
three, the great and renowned Victor Aurelius 
XIV. built a magnificent bridge, on which his 
own statue rises, surrounded by water-nymphs 
and emblems of victory, peace, and plenty. 
He has his foot on the neck of a prostrate 
Turk (history says he engaged and ran a janis- 
sary through the body at the relief of Vienna 
by Sobieski) ; but quite undisturbed by the 
agonies of that prostrate Mahometan, who 
writhes at his feet in a most ghastly manner, 
the prince smiles blandly, and points with his 
truncheon in the direction of Aurelius Platz, 
where he began to erect a new palace that 
would have been the wonder of his age had 
the great-souled prince but funds to complete 
it. But the completion of Montplaisir was 
stopped for lack of ready money, and it and 
its park and garden are now in rather a faded 
condition, and not more than ten times big 
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enough to accommodate the court of the reign- 
ing sovereign." 

Of the theatre, which is known and famous 
throughout Grermany, Thackeray says: "It 
languished a little when the present duke 
in his youth insisted upon having his own 
operas played there, and it is said one day, in 
a fiiry, from his place in the orchestra, where 
he attended a rehearsal, broke a bassoon on the 
head of the chapel-master, who was conduct- 
ing and led too slow ; and during which time 
the Duchess Sophia wrote domestic comedies, 
which must have been very dreary to witness. 
But the prince executes his music in private 
now, and the duchess only gives away her 
plays to foreigners of distinction who visit her 
kind little court. 

"The constitution is, or was, a moderate 
despotism tempered by a Chamber that might 
or might not be elected. I never certainly 
could hear of its sitting in my time at Pum- 
pernickel. The Prime Minister had lodgings 
on a second-floor, and the Foreign Secretary 
occupied the comfortable lodgings over Zwie- 
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back's conditorei. The army consisted of a 
magnificent band that also did duty on the 
stage, where it was quite pleasant to see the 
worthy fellows marching in Turkish dresses, 
with rouge on and wooden scimitars, or as 
Boman warriors with ophicleides and trom- 
bones ; to see them again, I say, at night, after 
one had listened to them all the morning in 
the Aurelius Platz, when they performed 
opposite the cafS where we breakfasted. Be- 
sides the band, there was a rich and numerous 
staff of ofl&cers, and I believe a few men. 
Besides the regular sentries, three or four 
men, habited as hussars, used to do duty at 
the palace, but I never saw them on horseback, 
and, au fait, what was the use of cavalry in a 
time of profound peace ? and whither the 
deuce should the hussars ride ?" 

But the hussars did have horses for all that 
when we were at Weimar, or at any rate one 
of them had. And very noisily did the 
worthy trooper clatter over the stones at any , 
opportunity that presented itself, as when, for 
instance, the ducal family were at some hunt- 
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ing lodge in the neighbourhood and despatched 
the mounted branch of their army to cany out 
some secret mission or other. Several occa- 
sions are still fresh in our memory of this 
gallant horseman startling us in his career, 
coming sharply round the comers with a dash, 
and galloping off across the Platz as if his 
very life depended on his errand. The good 
burghers, we are sorry to say, were wont to 
speak slightingly of the brave fellow, and 
failed entirely in their respect towards him, 
stigmatizing him as a Botenfrau (old errand 
woman) gone to fetch a paper of pins for the 
Grand Duchess. 

So far as we ourselves are concerned, we 
have never got over a certain trepidation with 
which the sudden appearance of this horse- 
man always inspired us, and whenever Nepo- 
muc, the famous adjutant in " La Grande 
Duchesse de Gerolstein," comes rushing ftun- 
tically upon the stage every five minutes, we 
invariably think of the famous hussar of Saxe- 
Weimar ; although, truth to tell, he is not the 
only link that connects the two grand duchies 
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in our mind. G^rolstein is indeed not so 
mythical a country as some people imagine, 
and when the play was produced on Covent 
Garden stage, there were certainly as many 
soldiers on the boards as some of the tinier 
duchies put into the field, for one of them 
not long ago mustered a standing army of 
ninety men and a drummer, all told. 

At Coburg, with its pretty palace of Eosenau, 
and auotb Apolda and Suiza, there is more 
charming country to be visited, and not far 
from the last place is the well-known uni- 
versity town of Jena. Students at German 
universities have manners and customs pecu- 
liarly their own, and these, which consist 
mainly of beer drinking, duelling, and mas- 
querading, are at their highest at the Thurin- 
gian University. The costumes adopted on 
fete and red-letter days, of which ^ pair of 
jack-boots and tassels are the main features, 
are quite wondrous to behold. Faust, we are 
told, bartered his soul for youth and a pretty 
girl, but had he been a student he would not 
have parted with it for less than a pair of 
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boots and a real sword. But the most incom- 
prehensible thing of all is to watch the im- 
portant demeanour of big bearded men strutting 
about in this tawdry raiment quite proud of 
the distinction which the outre garments con- 
fer upon them. To be a Herzog, or duke, is 
the great ambition, one who can at a single 
draught empty a huge horn of beer holding 
many pints of liquid, there being appoint- 
ments of lesser rank for those whose accom- 
plishments are of a more modest nature. 

Duelling is carried on in a most bloodthirsty 
manner at Jena, which has indeed quite a re- 
putation for the reckless dare-devil character of 
its students. But with aU the blood-shedding 
there are not many students killed annually. 
Probably the authorities set their faces against 
too great a number being slaughtered at a 
time, for fear of thinning the ranks of the 
university. Anyway, deaths are not so fire- 
quent as one might imagine from the numerous 
meetings that take place. An epithet apph'ed 
in public to a brother student is sufficient for 
recourse to be had to the murderous Sciktjfers^ 
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or fighting swords. The two combatants pro- 
ceed, in secret of course, to a secluded spot, 
accompanied by their seconds and a large con- 
tingent of the university, and forthwith prepare 
to defend their honour before this populous 
gathering. Instead, however, of stripping for 
the fray, as most people would do under the 
circumstances, they are encased in an armour 
of padding, wherever the weapons would have 
a chance of scratching them. Their chest, 
sword-arm, and neck are all wrapped in thick 
swaddling clothes, and their head stoutly pro- 
tected as far down as the nose. When the 
gallant principals stand up to fight, there- 
fore, there is not a possibility of their wound- 
ing one another, except where the face is un- 
covered to the extent of a couple of inches 
between the nose and chin. Having thus 
made everything snug and comfortable, the 
word is given to close, and if either of the two 
combatants should happen to be very awkward 
or unskilful, he receives in course of time a 
cut on the lip or a puncture of the chin, wliere- 
upbn honour is at once declared to be satisfied, 

4 
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and the doctor, if there is the faintest excuse 
for so ^oing, proceeds to sew np the wound, 
the patient never objecting to such a course, as 
there is the more chance of a visible scar re- 
maining, which will of course redound to his 
everlasting honour. 

One more spot we must allude to before we 
take leave of Thuringia; it is the famous 
castle or ruin of Kyfthaeuser, about which a 
whole book full of legends are told. The most 
popular one of all is that Empeyor Frederick, 
old Barbarossa, still lives with his court down 
in the vaults of the ruined castle. He sits upon 
a bench before a marble table, supporting his 
head upon his hand, either asleep or dozing, 
and every now and then he nods his head and 
rubs his eyes uneasily, as if in a fair way to 
wake up soon. His shaggy red beard has 
grown right through the stone table, and now 
roaches to his leet. His courtiers stand 
silently around, also in a torpid condition, 
nnuly li>r the hour of waking, and for the 
tiiuo whou the old Emperor shall go back 
ouoo moro to the Fatherland from which he 
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has been absent so long. But this time can 
only come, they say, when the ravens that 
hover over the mins fly away and forsake 
them, or when Barbarossa's monster beard 
has curled itself thrice round the table at 
which he sits. 
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SAXON SWITZERLAND. 

SAXON SWITZEELAND is the deserving 
name bestowed upon the charming Elbe- 
watered district above Dresden, distant about 
twelve hours' journey from the Thuringian 
Forest which we have just been describing. 
When we mention that a lazy tourist may walk 
through this portion of Saxony in a week, its 
limits are obviously not extensive, but the 
miniature little Alpine country is none the less 
delightful for all that. The characteristic 
features of Saxon Switzerland are its flat table 
mountains, to be seen rising above the thick 
green foliage, and the steep pillar-like rocks 
that spring up many hundreds of feet direct 
from the margin of the Elbe. It is several 
miles above the village of Pillnitz that this 
graceful river is seen at its best, rivalling for 
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some distance the most majestic parts of the 
Ehine. 

Coming from the west of Europe we pass 
through Leipsic, probably the greatest com- 
mercial city in Germany next to Hamburg. 
Its fairs are known throughout the world, and 
if the tourist happen to be in the neighbour- 
hood at Easter-time or Michaelmas, he will do 
well to witness the strange sights to be seen on 
the market-place and in the streets on those 
occasions. Merchants and dealers come from 
every quarter of the globe, and among other 
specialities furs and sables are bought and 
sold in incredible quantities. The crowded 
thoroughfares have at times quite an Eastern 
look, rendered gay by the costumes of Hunga- 
rians, Greeks, Persians, Armenians, and Polish 
and Eussian Jews, jostling one another in their 
native garb. In no other place in the world, 
probably, is such a cosmopolitan gathering to 
be seen. 

There is a direct line between Leipsic and 
Dresden ; but as Providence has placed a little 
beauty spot some miles short of the latter 
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city, we make a brief halt at Meissen to visit 
it. The Kttle town itself is worthy of atten- 
tion, with its fine bridge spanning the Elbe, 
but just now we are bound on an excursion to 
visit the famed palace of Siebeneichen (Seven- 
oaks), a popular place of resort by the people 
of Leipsic and Dresden. 

Siebeneichen is one of the most stately do- 
mains in Saxony, resembling in some respects 
our Warwick Castle. It contains a valuable 
collection of armour and other curiosities of 
the early German wars, and on account of its 
history alone deserves notice, even if it were 
not situated in the most romantic of woodland 
scenery. The castle stands upon a rocky 
eminence between two deep forest ravines, 
some two hundred feet above the winding 
Elbe, and from every angle of the building is 
seen a difierent panorama. Gellert, Theodore 
Komer, Fichte, and the names of other great 
men are closely connected with the history of 
the castle ; Fichte, indeed, one of Germany's 
greatest philosophers, received much of his 
early training within its time-honoured walls. 
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It was his brilliant addresses to the German 
people — the well-known " Eeden an die deut- 
schen Nation" — delivered at a time when the 
whole Fatherland was oppressed by the French 
in 1807-8, which stirred the people into action 
and caused them to throw off the foreign yoke. 
An amusing incident is connected with the 
*' Eeden." Great exertions were made to pre- 
vent the publication of literature of this kind, 
every book of a suspicious nature being seized, 
and in their zeal the French suppressed about 
this time a work entitled " Organisation der 
Blattlaus" (treatise on the vine-fretter), the 
word " Organisation" seeming to indicate some- 
tljiing political ; and while they laid violent 
hands on the simple entomological treatise, the 
dangerous " Eeden" escaped their notice alto- 
gether. 
• Fichte was originally a shepherd's lad, and 
came under the notice of the then living Baron 
of Miltitz, a family that has owned the castle 
for centuries, in a singular manner. The 
baron was desirous of hearing a sermon de- 
livered by a famous preacher, one Adam Gott- 
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lob Wagner, who was visiting in the neigh- 
bourhood, and hastily posted off one Sunday 
to a relation of his, who lived near the church 
where the oration was to be given. Unfor- 
tunately, he carae too late ; the sermon was 
just over as he arrived, and there was nothing 
to be done but to bear up against the dis- 
appointment. During dinner, however, the 
baron's relative told how one of his boys upon 
the farm had a most retentive memory, and 
presently it occurred to them to have the 
youth in to see what he had remembered of 
the sermon. The lad was according called, 
and repeated the whole of the discourse with- 
out material alteration. This so delighted the 
baron that he forthwith carried the boy back 
with him to Siebeneichen and placed him 
under the care of a clergyman there. Subse- 
quently he went to college and developed into 
the well-known philosopher — Johann Grottlieb 
Fichte. 

Siebeneichen has belonged to the Barons of 
Miltitz since the sixteenth century, for there is 
not the same danger in Germany of a noble 
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family dying out as in this country. It has 
often been subject for joking with us that 
there are so many knights created nowadays 
that the order will become quite common, and 
that presently it will be a distinction not to 
have been dubbed on the back with a sword. 
If we remember rightly, Beau Brummel was 
wont to talk very deprecatingly of knights, 
constantly referring to the fact of his grocer 
in the City being one, Wales and he having 
one day gone east of Temple Bar, and gratified 
the tradesman with such distinction. But 
there are a score of noblemen in Germany for 
every knight in this country, as must neces- 
sarily be the case where every son of a noble- 
man is another nobleman. As princes have 
only princes and princesses for offspring, so 
barons have nothing but barons for sons, and 
the consequence is that there is never any lack 
of nobility in the little capitals to form a halo 
round the royal, or grand ducal, personages ; 
for some of these at their theatres and concerts 
in the residence-towns will permit none but 
nobles in the grand circle of the house, and 
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discountenance even the presentation of officers' 
commissions to commoners. The army, how- 
ever, does not suffer in any way by this restric- 
tion, and would be quite numerous enough, 
doubtless, if composed of naught else but 
barons, so thickly do they grow in some parts 
of Germany. 

Neither does it follow that noblemen of 
ancient family are the most respected and re- 
spectable ; indeed, the reverse is not unfre- 
quently the case, for the baron recently 
raised firom the ranks of the burghers is usually 
more wealthy to start with, and as his family 
property has not been subdivided so often 
among sons and daughters, it is but natural 
that he should be the best off. At a town we 
once resided at, we had a shoemaker who was 
a nobleman — his name was von Hof — and very 
well did he make shoes, we remember ; while 
on the market-place, under the shadow of some 
tall lime-trees, sat an old lady of title, and, no 
doubt, very ancient family, who purveyed "good 
Dutch herrings." 

Of course the prolific creation of noblemen 
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in this manner is enough to sap the fortunes 
of any great family, and our readers doubt- 
less remember that it was this circumstance 
which brought to grief the worthy Baron von 
Koeldwethout, of Grogzwig, whom Charles 
JDickens tells about. He was prosperous 
enough so long as he and his huntsmen in 
Lincoln green confined themselves to bear- 
hunting and to the consumption of that liquor 
from which the family derived its name. It 
was from the time he took a wife from the 
family of a relative — the Von Swillenhausens — 
that his difficulties commenced. " About a year 
after his nuptials there came into the world a 
lusty young baron, in whose honour a great 
many fireworks were let off, and a great many 
dozens of wine drunk ; but next year there came 
a young baroness, and next year another young 
baron ; and so on, every year, either a .baron 
or baroness (and one year both together), until 
the father found himself the father of a small 
family of twelve." People have often won- 
dered and speculated about the great number 
of burgs and castles scattered throughout Ger- 
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many, and here, perhaps, may be the key to 
the problem ; in any case, it must be admitted 
that, under the circumstances, Germany will 
obviously be a long time coming to the '' last 
of the barons." 

An agreeable place is Dresden, clean and 
well built, with the graceful Elbe eddying past 
its taU white buildings. A sojourn here may 
be made very pleasurable, the picture galleries, 
theatre, and concerts everywhere, rendering the 
city gay and pleasant, while the restaurants on 
the quays, overlooking the river, give some 
hint of what Greenwich may have been a 
hundred years ago. Trim little steamers, fitted 
up with much smartness, make the journey up 
the Elbe, and at the prow of one of these we 
take our post for conveyance to our destination. 
The tickets issued allow one to break the 
journey at any point that may seem desirable, 
so that the tourist leaves the boat whenever he 
pleases, and joins it again, after having made 
a visit to some spot on shore that has interested 
him. But he should so aurrange matters that 
either going or returning he journeys the whole 
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course of the river from Dresden to Schandau, 
in order not to miss any portion of the pretty 
river-side panoramas. 

We leave the steamer at Pillnitz, half a 
dozen miles from Dresden, and wander inland, 
taking a path that -will lead us round to the 
Bastei rocks further up the river. We are soon 
in the midst of deep green valleys and ravines 
of silver-grey rocks, that now and again re- 
lieve the dark pine forests we pass through. 
Saxon Switzerland is more pretty than bold and 
picturesque; indeed, if one wished to find 
fault, it would be that the paths and roads are 
kept a little too trim and neat. But the forest 
trees are magnificent — ^lofty pines of most 
gigantic proportions, and green spreading 
beeches, whose smooth, thick-set trunks mea- 
sure a score of feet in girth. Eough grey crags, 
out of which grow fantastically-shaped stems, 
threaten the path from above, or form quaint 
archways and columns by the roadside. At 
the Bastei, which is a pillar, or rather pillars, 
of basaltic rocks, like so many piles of half- 
pence side by side, the clifi* is nine hundred 
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. feet above the Elbe, rising precipitately from 
the banks of the river, and forming one of the 
most romantic spots conceivable. A charm- 
ing glimpse is afforded of white rocks peep- 
ing out of clustering foliage, while far below 
runs the bright sinuous river, like a band of 
burnished silver. 

From the Bastei, where, by the way, excellent 
accommodation is to be had, there are several 
excursions to be made. To the Konigstein 
fortress, overlooking the Elbe, the strongest, 
probably, in Saxony, to the Hochstein, which 
also commands an extensive vista, and to the 
castle of the Hohnstein. 

It is worth some little trouble to get a peep 
inside the Konigstein, which is as romantically 
situated as any castle on the Ehine, and which 
even in these days of modern artillery is said 
to be impregnable. The best plan is to make 
overtures to one of the little Saxon soldiers 
about the place, who will act as guide and do 
a great deal in return for very little. 

Entrance is easily obtained ; but as in the 
case of other national sights in Saxony — ^to 
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wit, the museum, and famed Green Vaults of 
Dresden — one has to pay a heavy fee. In the 
1866 war between Austria and Prussia, when 
the Saxons and Hanoverians took the part of 
the former, Konigstein remained uncaptured 
until the end of the seven weeks' war, -being 
the only spot, indeed, of Saxony which was 
not overrun by the Prussians. One little in- 
cident in the war is mentioned as a good bit 
of fun, although the laugh is rather against 
the Saxons than with them. The King of 
Prussia, in the days of their friendship, pre- 
sented the King of Saxony with a fine battery 
of steel guns, and this, at the beginning of the 
war, was taken into the field and used against 
the donors ; but before hostilities had ceased 
gome Prussian cavalry managed to make a 
descent upon the weapons, and captured the 
battery complete — the King of Prussia thus 
violently taking away the present he had pre- 
viously bestowed. We fear the Saxons have 
been for some time past losing their prestige 
among military nations, and they have now 
reached so low an ebb that their king is but a 
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vassal and a general of the Emperor of Ger- 
many. Time was when it was the most war- 
like people of Europe, when the name of 
Saxon was as much feared as the Eomans, and 
when every foreign land bowed in submission 
to them. 

The puny Saxon warrior of to-day, whose 
growth seems stunted by the extinguisher- 
shaped helmet that he wears, is a different in- 
dividual to his forefather, who came to Britain 
with Hengist and Horsa, and fought his 
Thuringian brother in the land of the Hadeln. 
There is a story told in these parts of how the 
Saxons first of all became a warlike nation. 
When the Thuringians inhabited Hadeln — 
wherever that country may be — the Saxons 
also came there in their ships and effected a 
landing. The Thuringians, however, bargained 
that the new-comers should not wage war in 
the land, but pay in good coin for what they 
wanted. A time, however, came when money 
grew scarce with the Saxon, and hunger and 
misery began to stare them in the face. One 
day a Saxon was met journeying through the 
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c ountry loaded with treasure and chains, and 
bracelets of gold, and on being questioned as 
to his destination, he replied : " I am looking 
for a purchaser for the gold I am carrying; 
the costly metal is of no use to me while I am 
starving to death." 

One of the Thuringians demanded to know 
the price. 

" Any price will suit me," said the Saxon. 
" I shall make no difficulties about a bargain, 
but shall be only too glad to receive what you 
please to offer me." 

Upon this the Thuringian laughed jestingly, 
and said in derision : 

" Very good, then, you shall have a sack full 
of earth in exchange ;" for they happened to be 
standing near a mound at the time. 

The Saxon opened his bag and received earth 
in place of his gold, and both went their way 
rejoicing x)ver the bargain, the Thuringians 
congratulating their countryman as a lucky 
fellow for having taken in the simple Saxon, 
and attained to a fortune so readily. 

When the Saxon returned to his people on 
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the sea-shore without his gold, but heavily 
laden with earth, his comrades were naturaUy 
a bit surprised. They looked at the soil he 
had brought with him, and some laughed, and 
some shook their heads, for aU of them believed 
him to have gone mad. But he told them to 
be as merry as they would, and bade them 
accompany him to show how useful his folly 
would be to them. And as they followed him 
he took the earth and sprinkled it as thinly as 
possible over the neighbouring fields, and the 
wide expanse of ground thus covered the 
Saxons immediately took possession of and 
fortified. 

As soon as the Thuringians saw the Saxon 
camp they at once complained that the latter 
had broken faith with them ; but the Saxons 
replied : 

" The treaty between us is still in force, but 
the land we have purchased with our money 
we either keep in peace or defend with our 



arms." 



The Thuringians cursed the man whom they 
had previously blessed for bringing them the 
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Saxon gold, and without tact or order they 
dashed angrily against the foe, but the Saxons 
were well prepared and defended their own. 
The battle was long and bloody, and the result 
a drawn one. Both sides parleyed, and it was 
agreed that the two people should meet 
together on a certain spot, unarmed, and there 
discuss affairs amicably. The Saxons at that 
time were in the habit of carrjdng long knives 
in the fashion of the ancient Britons. With 
these weapons concealed in their robes they 
came out of their camp and met the Thurin- 
gians. They saw that their enemies were de- 
fenceless and without their chiefs, so at a given 
signal the Saxons rose and murdered them. 
In this way it was that the Saxons acquired 
notoriety as fierce and cruel warriors, and it is 
also said their name is derived from the knife 
— anciently called a Sahs — ^which they so skil- 
fully wielded. 

But we have been wandering away from the 
Konigstein all this while. The castle is said 
to be accessible from one side only, and a 
spectator looking over the cliffs into the rapid 

5—2 
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Elbe, eight hundred feet below, is quite willing 
to accept the statement. Some years ago, 
however, a chimney-sweeper doubted the asser- 
tion, and resolved upon attempting to scale 
the giddy height There is a narrow fissure 
in the rocks at one place which extends from 
the base right up to the castle, and using the 
cavity pretty much as a chimney, the sweep 
started on his hazardous enterprise. All went 
well for the first part of the journey, and at 
one point where a stone was jammed between 
the sides of the rock, the man was able to rest 
himself. In the act of resuming his journey 
again, however, the stone fell, and he had only 
just time to save himself. As he climbed 
higher and higher the fissure became wider, 
and it was only as much as he could do to 
prevent himself firom falling. At last, how- 
ever, he really did succeed in reaching the top, 
but instead of receiving the congratulations of 
the garrison, the poor fellow was forthwith 
taken prisoner and confined for some time in 
the fortress. 

The most important feature of the castle is 
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the deep well, which took forty years to bore, 
and is, so they say, nearly 700 feet deep. 
At any rate, twenty-one or twenty-two seconds 
elapse before one hears, with a shudder, the 
splash of water poured into it from above. 
The view is one of the finest and most extensive 
in the district, and to obtain this alone is worth 
a visit to the fortress of Konigstein. 

We take leave of the lofty Saxon fortress — 
at the village of Konigstein there are a couple 
of decent hotels — and proceed on our way up 
the graceful Elbe as far as the little town of 
Schandau. Schandau is the capital of Saxon 
Switzerland, and the best centre for excursion- 
ists, for it is within a day's journey of all the 
pretty places hereabouts. There are mineral 
springs, too, in the town, which are said to 
benefit any class of ailment or disease, so that 
with one thing or the other, a lazy tourist has 
plenty of excuse for resting here awhile if he 
chooses. 

It is astounding what cures some of the spas 

in Germaiiy and elsewhere do effect at times, 

. Of course there are patients and patients, and 
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where a disease has hecome cfaioiiic and deep- 
seated, there is, naturally enough, Uttle hope 
of speedy reeoreiy. But take the case of a 
hosiness man, who has been OTerwionght by 
constant work and heavy dinners, who remains 
in the City from mom till night, studying the 
markets, speculating in one produce <»r the 
other, lunching in board rooms, and never has 
a moment to call his own. Or, agsun, that of 
the club man and fashionable, who never misses 
an assembly or an opera throughout the season, 
who smokes too many cigars, and usually gets 
the last hansom off tiie stand to drive home 
in. The former breaks down one day with 
anxiety and whitebait, and the latter is over- 
come by languor and boredom. They are 
ordered off to some spot where there are 
mineral waters, and after following the doctor's 
directions for a month, find themselves again 
as well as ever. 

We repeat, such cures are really marvellous. 
One would hardly think, that say 005 of a 
grain of iron (with a decimal point some- 
where)^ or some such quantity of magnesia in 
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a pail of water, would make aU the difference, 
but really chemistry has found out so much of 
late, that one ought not to be astonished. All 
you have to do, the doctor will tell you, is to 
drink a couple of glasses of this water twice a 
day, or splash some over your legs, or get into 
it bodily every morning, and at the end of a 
month you are cured. And the manner in 
which the not very loathsome medicine is ad- 
ministered is really quite pleasant ; in fact the 
dosing part of the business is the most de- 
lightful of all. You have simply to get up 
early in the morning before the sun grows hot 
and powerful, and walk up and down the pro- 
menade in the cool fresh air, with your glass 
of water in your hand: the band is playing, 
the sun is shining, the gay flowers bordering 
the esplanade are fresh and fragrant, and there 
is abundance of laughing and chatting going 
on among the groups of smiling visitors. You 
stroll up and down, meeting an acquaintance 
here and there who tells you the last good 
story about the old Dowager Princess of Potz- 
tausend-Donnerwetter^ who has drunk the 
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waters regularly for the last half century, or 
gives you the particulars of that numerous 
American family which came yesterday. You 
have only had a glass of water since seven 
o'clock, and by the time you get back to the 
bright, comfortably-fiimished hotel to break- 
fast, you have something more than an appe- 
tite. You are allowed but two meals a day, 
breakfast and dinner, so you fall to with a 
will. A carriage excursion is usuaUy recom- 
mended for the morning, and in the afternoon 
another stroll by the side of the pavilion^ 
where a military band and Strauss' zephyr' 
waltzes or Qung^l's enchanting galops, or 
Offenbach's seducing strains, while away another 
hour or two most agreeably ; so pleasantly 
indeed does the time pass that sometimes you 
forget all about physicking yourself at alL 
Earlv to bed is the srreat maxim, and when 
concerts and balls an^ given, which is generally 
the ease every alternate night, these are always 
over bv tinier 

Ah. thorv> is nothing like taking the waters 
at some plosiisaut spa to set yoa up when a 
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little out of sorts. You must, of course, use 
your own judgment in selecting a place that 
will suit you, because the waters and method 
of physicking differ so very much at places. 
Some people like the iron springs and the 
races about Baden-Baden, or the addled-egg 
flavoured waters and brilliant concerts of 
Wiesbaden. Others, again, prefer the gaseous 
fluid and merry casino at Vichy, or the nasty 
sulphurous liquid and gay toilets and romantic 
scenery of Cauterets and Eaux-Bonnes in the 
Pyrenees. Some there are who cannot get 
on without the sea-bathing and gambling of 
Monaco. Then there is the Trauben-cur (grape 
cure) at Chiavenna, where one eats grapes all 
day long and makes excursions to the Italian 
lakes, and the fashionable little spa, not far 
from there — St. Moritz in the Engadine — six 
thousand feet above the sea, within walking 
distance of crystal glaciers and whole valleys 
full of blooming red Alp roses. 

Of course there are cynics and unbelievers 
in this world who assert that you would be as 
well if you left the springs alone, or declare 
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that if chemists were to analyse other waters 
nearer home they would find some just as 
beneficial to health as many on the Continent; 
but, as every one knows, it is only when the 
fluid is drunk at its very source that itjexer- 
cises its magic influence upon the patient, for 
the feet of sipping the sparkUng water in the 
company of fellow-sufferers and other sur- 
roundings just makes all the difference. 

But we ought to be off sight-seeing instead 
of chattering about invalids and their cure. 
Two of the prettiest excursions may be taken 
together in one daj" — ^the Kuhstall and Pre- 
bischthor — a carriage being secured to help one 
on tlie way, the traveller returning firom 
Hermskretscben, a villag^e farther up the Elbe, 
by steamer to Schandau. The first stage of 
the journey is to the Lichtenbain waterfall, 
along a ple«i;$a]it gneen valley, with glimpses 
of forcsst and mount^n of a most varied natiu^e. 
The vc^terfell, however, is one of the weakest 
thiniirs in the whole district. You are tak^i 
into a s<>rt of ba^jk g^u^den, with a diity pond, 
sitxuted beHnd an 121119 ^uid wbea m saffidmi 
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number of visitors are present, a man pulls a 
string and down pours a flood of water which 
has been accumulating above, evidently from 
the drainage of the land. The effect is about 
as romantic and poetical as the emptying of a 
pail of water into a washing-tub, and creates 
as much enthusiasm in the breast of the spec- 
tator. But the traveller need not on this 
account be troubled with misgivings about the 
sightworthy nature of other objects further on, 
for the Kuhstall (cow stall), despite its homely 
name, is really a marvellous bit of nature. 

It is, in fact, a mighty cavern or arch of 
rock sixty feet broad in some places, from 
which is to be enjoyed one of the strangest 
sights imaginable. Far below, surrounded on 
all sides by rocks, is a forest ravine, called the 
Habichtsgrund, to which the Kuhstall forms 
the narrow portal. The craggy columns 
around, the narrow gorges, and rocky passages, 
produced by the great architect Nature, are 
wonderful to behold ; and in olden times, we 
are told, the weird enclosure served as the 
hiding-place and refuge of native warriors. 
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We descend into the wild Habichtsgrund, 
and pursue our way to the Grosser Winterberg, 
which may be ascended in a couple of hours 
from the Kuhstall. The view up here (there 
is a comfortable inn, where night quarters may 
be had) commands a large extent of Saxony 
and much of Bohemia, for we are now on the 
confines of the two countries. Dresden can be 
plainly seen, and the whole of Saxon Switzer- 
land lies before you, as if it were a raised map. 

Saxony is now forsaken, and we pass into 
Bohemia to see the famous Prebischthor. The 
way lies through a desolate district, which 
still shows traces of the great fire that laid it 
waste thirty years ago. The Prebischthor, 
like the Kuhstall, is a gigantic archway of 
massive rock, but the former is of still grander 
proportions. In the foreground rises the 
mountain of Eosenberg, and all around the 
scenery is of the wildest nature. The extensive 
panorama is said to embrace the Erz moun- 
tains, their blue outlines being discernible on 
a clear day. Craggy peaks and forest ravines 
surround one on all sides^ and in some respects 
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the view may be considered the best anywhere 
in Saxon Switzerland. 

From the Thor you descend a steep path 
leading between two gigantic walls of rock 
into a broad picturesque valley, and in an 
hour reach the village of Herrnskretschen on 
the Elbe. Hence you can take the little 
steamer to Schandau, getting back in time to 
have supper at the bright Dampfschiff Hotel, 
in one of the rooms overlooking the beautiful 
river. 

To see Schandau at its best one ought to 
behold it en fete, say at Vogelschiesen time, 
when everybody puts on a uniform of some 
kind or another. The villages around send 
numerous contingents into the little town on 
these occasions, and the ancient dresses and 
guises to be seen far outshine those on the 
stage at pantomime time. Epaulettes are the 
adornments upon which most concentrate their 
attention, and size is what they chiefly aim at. 
Whether it is the old Landsturm or some 
other antiquated branch of the army that 
turns out on these occasions, or whether it is 
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that everybody who has at some time or other 
inherited an old uniform from his great grand- 
father, puts it on in honour of the merry- 
making and to swell the show, we know not, 
but one seems to be carried back a hundred 
years whilst gazing at the curiosities and relics 
in the shape of uniforms that are here paraded 
before one*s eyes. 

Vogelschiesen (literally, bird-shooting) is an 
amusement very popular in Mid-Grermany. 
The sport has nothing akin to pigeon-shoot- 
ing, but consists in fashioning from wood a 
huge eagle with two beaks, which is orna- 
mented and provided with sceptre, orb, and 
crown in exactly the same manner as the 
Prussian or Austrian eagles to be seen upon 
the coins and flags of these countries. The 
bird measures five or six feet in height, and is 
placed upon a pole at a distance of a hundred 
yards or so from the firing sheds. The Shiitz- 
enverein, or Rifle Club, draw lots among 
themselves as to the order of firing, and then 
they fall to and shoot the wooden bird to 
pieces. The first thing to be done is to fire 
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away the crown between the two heads, and 
one after another try their luck until it is de- 
tached ; then the crowns on the two heads are 
shot off, and then the orb and sceptre from 
the claws. The heads and necks are next 
proceeded with, and the image is gradually 
dismembered, there being attached to each 
piece that falls a small prize of money, which 
the fortunate marksman receives. At last 
only the body or corpus is left on the pole, 
and he who brings it down — it generally 
takes a lot of bringing down — is proclaimed 
king, and gets by far the biggest prize. Com- 
pared to the rifle-shooting of to-day, Vogel- 
schiesen is rather rough sport, for although 
the portions of the bird to be fired at are at 
times very small, still the firing takes place 
from a rest, the arm employed, called a Stiitzer, 
being a very heavy and solid weapon. All 
sorts of contrivances, such as bead- sights, hair- 
triggers, and the like, are allowable, any me- 
chanical aid, in fact, being used to make the 
shooting as certain and easy as possible. 
But the actual Vogelschiesen and procession 
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of the king decked out with his silver oma- 
inontH and paraphernalia are the least attrac- 
tionH of a shooting festival, which lasts many 
dayn and nights, and has all the aspect of a 
groat fair. Booths for the purveying of beer 
and Hausages, and for dispensing all sorts of 
aniUHomonts, of which rope-dancing and 
balancing performances are the most popular, 
aro orocted in largo numbers and visited by 
crowds that flock to the neighbourhood. Merry- 
making, waltzing, organ-grinding, and rounda- 
bouts, go on uninterruptedly in one round 
tlmuighout the day, the bustling, shouting, 
and clamour quite rivalling that of our race 
mtH>tingB, to wliich, indeed, Vogelschiesen as 
u popuhvr f(&to may be compared. 

liy active tourists the ascent of the Lilien- 
«itoiu should not be passed over, for it is the 
highest point in Saxon Switzerland, and com- 
n\ands a charming view of the district watered 
by the KUh>. It is considerably less than two 
thousand feet in heii^ht, and need not, there- 
tore, triv^hteu even moderate mountaineers. 
You p^ss v>u the side of the mountain the 
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little village of Ebenheit, where Frederick II. 
of Prussia a hundred years ago captured the 
whole of the Saxon army, numbering fourteen 
thousand men. On the other side of the Elbe, 
and more than a hundred and fifty feet below 
you, is the fortress of Konigstein, that we pre- 
viously visited, and if only a strong battery 
could be erected on the Lilienstein, the fortress 
would be entirely at its mercy, for the two 
points are well within bombarding distance. 

From the Lilienstein one can see straight 
over the mountains as far as Meissen, and look 
both up and down the river a considerable 
distance, the Bohemian forest and mountains 
being plainly visible. 

We now descend, and retrace our steps for 
some distance on purpose to proceed to the 
little town of Hohnstein, and to visit the 
romantic castle on the height above. Hohn- 
stein Castle dates back to the thirteenth 
century, and was built for the purpose of 
keeping the adjacent Bohemian forest in sub- 
jugation to the Saxons. It has seen many 
changes since then, and has been several times 

6 
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rebuilt, but although it is in part inhabited at 
the present moment, the greater portion is 
little better than a ruin. As late as the last 
century it was used as a State prison, and 
there is a sajring in the neighbourhood that 
he who goes into the Hohnstein never comes 
out again, a torture chamber and oubliette 
finding room within its walls. 

A deep enclosure surrounded by rocks at the 
foot of the castle is the bear garden, where for 
a hundred and fifty years bears were kept for 
the baiting entertainments at Dresden and 
Sedlitz, a bear being usually matched against 
an infuriated bull. In these fights the latter 
generally came off victorious, poor Bruin being 
pinned against the wall and disembowelled by 
his adversary. It was not until the end of 
the last century that bear-baiting was given 
up and the keeping of bears at the Hohnstein 
discontinued; truth to tell, the bears were 
continually escapiug from their enclosure, and 
took to baiting the people outside, in place of 
being worried themselves, so that at last the 
neighbourhood became quite unsafe, and a 
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truce had to be called with the animals, whose 
confinement in the castle was given up. 

The Wolfschluct, or Wolf's Eavine, which 
leads from the Hohnstein to the neighbouring 
Hockstein, is a romantic passage in the rock, 
so narrow that two people can scarcely walk 
through it abreast. At one spot the ravine 
is spanned by the Teufelsbriicke, or Devil's 
Bridge, the path leading right up through a 
fissure in one of the crags to the Hockstein. 

There are two houses of entertainment at 
Hohnstein, where, the traveller may rest the 
night if he pleases. From Schandau to Hohn- 
stein, taking the Lilienstein on the way, is 
not a heavy day's work, and if you like you 
may very well push on to Eathen, with its 
picturesque little mountain huts adhering to 
the cliffs like swallows' nests, in time for 
dinner and to catch the evening boat back to 
Dresden. 

It is a difficult matter sometimes in excur- 
sions of this kind to fix upon a good halting 
place for dinner, and, what is also annoying, 
this meal being always taken about noon, one 

6 — 2 
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feels disinclined to do any hard work after- 
wards. T\\Q table d^hdte, or principal repast, 
is at half-past twelve or one, and if you 
do not arrive time enough for this, a make- 
shift and more costly meal has to be put up 
with. When not dining at the table d'hote, 
the "portion" system is universally adopted, 
and for a party of three or four one may 
safely order a lesser number of " portions" of 
certain comestibles. Indeed, under some cir- 
cumstances, the innkeeper would be conside- 
rably astonished if you commanded a whole 
" portion" for each guest. Half a dozen 
people, for instance, ordering six "portions" 
of coffee, would be looked upon as idiots — or 
Englishmen, which is the same thing in Ger- 
many — ^for each "portion" consists of four 
cups, and half a portion, therefore, would be 
ample for any one. The same rule, however, 
does not hold good in all articles of consump- 
tion, although, generally speaking, one should 
always order less, rather than more, of a por- 
tion for each individual. 

The German table d'hote^ except at large 
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spas, is rather less pretentious than those in 
France, and it would be less expensive if 
onl}'- the custom of including wine in the price 
of the dinner were more general. At many 
places, however, it is permissible to drink beer 
with one's dinner ; and at restaurants, indeed, 
this may be taken to be the general custom. In 
France one sees occasionallj^ strange manners 
exhibited at table, but the manipulation of the 
knife and fork in Grermany is a very grotesque 
exhibition. As a rule, your thoroughbred 
Teuton begins by stabbing his viands with the 
fork, which is held in a perfectly upright posi- 
tion, and then proceeds to cut the whole into 
very small pieces with his knife. He then 
shifts the fork from the left hand to the 
right, and forthwith begins to feed himself by 
shovelling the food into his mouth, pretty 
much as a stoker supplies a furnace. The fork 
is held midway in the air, and the elbow rested 
upon the table, if any pause occurs in the 
operation. It is but fair to. state that of late 
years our Saxon cousins have shown some 
desire to reform, and they study closely the 
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English mode of dining — some believing, and 
not without reason; that our boys and girls in 
this country take "lessons in the knife and 
fork." 

And so we will finish our dinner, and take 
off a bumper of Niersteiner in honour of 
Saxon Switzerland, before we bid adieu to the 
pleasant little Elbe district, and step on board 
the Dresden steamer. 




THE BAVAEIAN HIGHLANDS. 

TT7E must now ask the reader to accompany 
* ns southwards past Munich to the lake 
district of Bavaria and the Algau. We are 
bent on visiting one of the wildest and yet 
most pastoral districts in Europe, possessing 
»all the luxuriant beauties of the lowlands, com- 
bined with the grandeur of Alpine scenery ; a 
district, too, so little known, that for every hun- 
dred travellers that visit Switzerland scarcely 
one makes his way among the valleys and 
mountains hereabouts. South Bavaria, the 
Bregenzer Wald, Voralberg, and the Algau 
are as yet comparatively untrodden, and the 
inns — ^for there are no hotels — are of the 
simplest character. The Passion plays at Am- 
mergau attract at times a goodly number of 
visitors, but these for the most part come direct 
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from Munich, and make their way back again 
as soon as the three days' performance comes 
to an end, troubling themselves very little 
about the neighbourhood in the vicinity. And 
as the Passion play performances take place 
only once every ten years, the attention of 
foreign tourists is but rarely directed to the 
spot 

From Munich, however^ and from Augsburg 
and other big cities in the neighbourhood,, 
there come modest travellers to enjoy the 
grand scenes Nature has formed so near their 
homes, and the little inns are at times severely . 
taxed to accommodate a party of travellers. 
The sleeping accommodation to be had is 
ofttimes very simple, and it will go hard with 
the traveller now and then if he cannot make 
a meal of German sausage and potato salad. 
One of the first things to be done on entering 
these modest houses of entertainment is to see 
that you get a room to yourself, because this 
is a point on which the simple host gives him« 
self little trouble. Of course, if you wish to 
be exclusive, he has no objection to satisfy 
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your idiosyncrasy in this particular, but other- 
wise it is as likely as not you will find, when 
you retire to rest, that the spare bed in your 
room has a snoring occupant. But this is the 
most you will have to complain of, for, al- 
though roughly furnished, the rooms are 
always clean and comfortable. 

Another source of annoyance to English 
tourists is the aniseed and fennel with which 
the bread hereabouts is usually flavoured ; one 
may get on very well for a day or two, but in 
a fortnight or three weeks the universal taste 
becomes unpleasant and irksome. At the 
larger inns the bill of fare is occasionally un- 
exceptionable — veal and salad, trout and pan- 
cakes being obtainable, besides the staple 
articles of diet above alluded to ; but many a 
little wayside hostelry will be found that can 
afford nothing better than pancakes, bread 
and butter, and eggs. Bavaria is, of course, 
the land of beer, so the lovers of malt beverage 
have nothing to fear, and there is also capital 
red wine that comes from the south, which is 
plentiful and cheap. 
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As we are going to do a bit of mountaineering, 
the question of food, so long as it is whole- 
some and there is plenty of it, is of minor 
importance however, for we shall have physical 
exertion enough on our travels to giv^ relish 
to the coarse fare. In Thuringia and Saxon 
Switzerland we travelled about with compara- 
tive ease : but here we have rougher work 
before us, and must trust to our legs to carry 
us through very often. 

The only effective way, indeed, of rambling 
through a mountainous district is as a pedes- 
trian, with a light knapsack on your back and 
a trusty staff in your hand. A knapsack is 
better than a satchel or side-pocket, which is 
apt to slip round in front when bending 
forward to climb a hill. Get a pleasant com- 
panion to accompany you, be contented with 
moderate distances, and you are the happiest 
and freest of mankind. Two or four are the 
best numbers when travelling on foot, for you 
can pair off both on the road and at night, and 
if needs be, and you want a lift by the way, 
you just fill a one or two-horse vehicle. The 
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choice of a companion is a difiScult matter. 
You should be well acquainted with one 
another's virtues and weaknesses beforehand, 
although there are times when one may fall 
out with the most amiable of men, for nothing 
comes so easy as quarrelling among fagged- 
out pedestrians. If you had only known that 
Jones was such a disagreeable fellow before 
you came out, or had been aware of Brown's 
idiotic propensity of staring about at every- 
body, you never would have joined company 
with them, that's certain. And Smith is just 
as bad, for he knows nothing about foreign 
countries or foreign tongues, but will go bawl- 
ing out in English as loud as he can, just in 
the middle of a village too. When you once 
get back to England you'll take good care not 
to come out with such a disreputable party 
again. On that point you have made up your 
mind ; only, somehow, when your temper is a 
little cooled, and you see the trio enjoying 
themselves very tolerably under the circum- 
stances, the thought will crop up whether after 
9II they are not in the right and you in the 
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wrong. At any rate, the golden rule to be 
observed by pedestrians after they have once 
set out together is to give way to one another's 
foibles as much as possible. 

We will suppose ourselves, then, in heavy 
marching order, leaving Munich for Weil- 
heim, along the banks of the pretty Starn- 
berger Lake, the largest in Bavaria. A capital 
test of one's walking powers may be at once 
made by ascending the Peissenberg, which 
has been termed the Rigi of Bavaria. It is a 
couple of thousand feet lower than the peak 
near Lucerne, and can be readily ascended in 
two or three hours from the base. Being an 
isolated point, and considerably north of the 
great mass of mountains, the view up here is 
a most extensive one, quite equal to that of its 
Swiss rival. As you stand facing south, you 
have the peaks of Appenzell on your extreme 
right, and may get a glimpse even of the placid 
Lake of Constance in clear weather, while to the 
left appear the hoary-headed giants of the 
Tyrol mountains, either in the Gross-Vene- 
diger or Gross-Glockner groups. At your feet. 
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again, are the pretty Bavarian lakes, little bits 
of coloured glass let into the hollows of the 
green landscape, the Ammer See being perhaps 
the finest of them. 

The best plan is to leave one's luggage at 
Weilheim for the climb up the Peissenberg, 
and to return there in order to make an excur- 
sion to the Ammer Lake afterwards, which 
may be easily performed in a day, dining at 
Diessen, only eight miles from Weilheim. The 
shores of the Ammer See, now steep hilly 
banks, with clustering foliage, and now green 
meadow slopes, reaching down to the water's 
edge, will excite every one's admiration. There 
are no steamers on the lake, as in the case of 
the Starnberger See. 

Our way from Weilheim goes south past the 
Stafiel Lake and Mumau, a road to the right 
leading to Ammergau, and to Partenkirchen, 
landing us in the midst of the Bavarian 
Alps. 

The distance may be performed by extra 
post, or, in other words, by private posting, or 
by the stage, or Eilwagen, that runs once a day. 
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supposing the traveller does not care to walk. 
The posting, or extra post system, is an in-, 
expensive one throughout Bavaria and Austria, 
and if, as we said before, the party numbers 
two or four, the cost of travelling in this way 
is not heavier than going by the stage, or 
Eilwagen. Four travellers with no luggage — 
for knapsacks do not count as any — ^take a 
carriage and pair, and this may be obtained for 
about ninepence or tenpence a mile, all charges 
included, not forgetting the " Trinkgeld,*' or 
tip to the postilion, with his orange-faced 
uniform, shining black hat, and posthom. 
You may become a very grand personage, 
therefore, at a trifling outlay. You walk into 
the " Post," which is generally on the ground 
floor of the principal inn, but independent of 
it, and ask for carriage and horses to the next 
station. A bill is made out at once by the 
postmaster, consisting of a long list of items, 
which do not, however, amount to more than 
the sum we have named. There is a charge 
lor two horses, for a carris^e, for the harness, 
for the postmaster, for the postilion, &c., an 
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item for axle-grease not being forgotten, and 
while this is all being added up one begins to 
feel what bankruptcy must be like. But for- 
tunately there are sixty kreuzers to tlie florin 
(less than two shillings) in Bavaria, and as 
many as a hundred in Austria, which is but a 
score of miles off, so that as long as it remains 
a question of adding up these the traveller 
need be under no anxiety. One can easily 
reckon the cost of travelling in this way, for 
there is never any material change in the items; 
some stations are, however, permitted to charge 
a post and a quarter, or even a post and a half 
when it is very uphill work for the horses, but 
every postmaster is compelled to have the cost 
of posting to the stations on each side of him 
written up legibly in the hall, with every detail 
specified, so that it is impossible to make an 
unjust charge. 

Travelling by '' extia post" is exceedingly 
pleasant. You are your own master within 
certain limits ; that is, you can hurry or dawdle 
on the way just as you please, if only you 
come to an understanding first of all with the 
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postboy. A certain time is fixed for the per- 
formance of a stage, but this may be shortened 
or lengthened, within reasonable limits. Some- 
times you want to press forward and hurry on, 
while at another you wish to enjoy the pretty 
country by walking some part of the way, or 
make a pause now and then to watch the far- 
stretching panorama from some breezy height 
near at hand, or to gather the gay Alpine 
flowers so often seen by the roadside ; all this 
can be done with a little management. 

But the best plan after all, when you are 
once well among the mountains, is to do most 
of your journeying on foot. It may be a diffi- 
cult matter at times to say what is a fair day's 
journey, for you do not want to be a beast of 
burden, neither must you be lazy. Tour go- 
ahead pedestrian is as bad almost as the weak- 
minded individual who sets out with a neat 
check knapsack, fitted with every contrivance 
with span-new straps tightly rolled up, and 
pockets everywhere, but never has courage 
enough to don the apparatus at all, keeping it 
close beside him in the carriage, or Eilwagen. 
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Doing too much is as bad as doing too little, 
although, in our experience, no pedestrian has 
ever suflfered long through over-exertion. 
Energetic pedestrians never admit being tired 
at all. They will do a hundred miles in three 
days without a symptom of fatigue, marching 
off early in the morning and coming in late at 
night, day after day, without feeling in the 
least weary. Your great walker is never done 
ip. Indeed, he could march on for ever, he will 
tell you, if it wasn't for the wretched blister 
that has unfortunately worked up under his 
heel, or the favourite corn that has all at once 
become inflamed in the most unaccountable 
manner. Another athlete has his feet in good 
order, but in his case it is the knee that gives 
way now and again in the most provoking 
manner just as he is finishing off the last 
dozen miles. A third or fourth will find a 
cutting strain upon one of the shoulders, or an 
abrasion of the skin on the back, just where 
the straps of the knapsacks rub against the 
coat, and it is, of course, these minor evils, and 
not the walking at all, that cause them to make 

7 
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pause in their journey. Twelve or fifteen 
miles a day, and even less, are quite enough 
for the first week, and when one gets used to 
the knapsack, and leaves the warm enervating 
valleys for the cold fresh air of the mountains, 
twice that distance may he got over without 
much trouble. But it is well never to try 
one's powers too much in ordinary excursions, 
but to reserve one's strength for occasions 
when strong exertion really is necessary in 
getting over a pass or scaling a tall mountain. 
In this case, the warning not to over-exert one's 
self avails little, for this is done very early in 
the day, usually before you are a quarter 
of the way to the top, and it is not till 
you have tired yourself out over and over again, 
and climbed for another hour or two after 
having " given it up," that you arrive at your 

goal. 

From Partenkirchen, where there are two or 
three good inns, the Post being the best, the 
lovers of wild and picturesque mountains may 
make plenty of excursions. The magnificent 
range called the Wetterstein Gebirge, of which 
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the highest point, the Zugspitze, is above nine 
thousand feet, bars the view southward, the 
rough irregular masses of grey rock, which 
form the chain, rising precipitately from the 
dark pine forests. Those who have seen the 
Dolomites will be reminded of the pointed 
silvery crags that rise out of the deep green 
fohage of the Ampezzo Valley as they gaze 
upon the Wetterstein and its neighbours ; and, 
indeed, this is not the only point in which the 
country around Partenkirchen resembles the 
famous district by Cortina. There are as won- 
derful defiles and mountain retreats to be visited 
here as any to be found south of the Puster 
Valley. 

We do not mean to trouble the reader with 
any extraordinary climbing feats just now, al- 
though a little further on we may ask him to 
accompany us on one or two more ambitious 
ascents. There is plenty to keep one at Par- 
tenkirohen for a few days. To visit the Eibsee, 
a tiny green lake at the very foot of the lofty 
Zugspitze, is a quiet day's work, and if pre- 
ferred, a carriage may be taken to within an 
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hour's climb of the spot. Then there is the 
Partnachklamm, a bridge more than two hun- 
dred feet over the rushing glacier torrent, 
among huge masses of rocks at the foot of 
black pine-clad slopes, forming a grand moun- 
tain defile. But one of the most pleasant 
excursions is to the Konigshaus on the Scha- 
chen Alp. If the tour is too far for one day's 
journey, there is simple accommodation to be 
had on the Alp, and a clean bed. King Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria built a hunting-lodge up 
here, and the favoured spot is usually visited 
by royalty once in the season. There is a steep 
road all the way to the top, which is a broad 
grassy plain, the journey thither being through 
dark pine forests and fresh green meadows. 
There is grateful shadow at times from the hot 
sun under the thick heavy boughs of the pines, 
where one may rest at one's ease and enjoy the 
peaceful villagfi pictures in the valley below, or 
gaze upon the wild craggy outlines of the Wet- 
terstein opposite. 

All food and necessaries have to be carried 
up by porters or mules to the habitations on 
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the Schachen, and when the king makes his 
periodical ascent a whole caravan of bearers 
have to be sent up with packages of every 
kind. With the exception of milk there is 
little else to be obtained. Some carry up the 
wine and meat, others warm rugs and blankets, 
while everything necessary for hunting has to 
be provided, for there is abundance of game in 
the mountains around, and the royal party 
have rare sport for many days together. It 
is usually the case, where large and much-fre- 
quented hotels exist on mountain tops, as in 
the case of the Rigi (which now has a railway 
to the summit), the Pilatus, Schafberg, &c., 
for every guide or porter who comes up the 
mountain with the traveller to bring with him 
an item of some kind, such as a bottle of wine, 
a joint of meat, or bundle of salad, for which 
he receives porterage from the host. In this 
way every traveller pretty well brings up, un- 
wittingly, his own means of support, for which 
moreover, he pays heavily in the bill. 

It is scarcely worth while ascending the 
Zugspitze, for two days are necessary for the 
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work, although the peak is but a thousand feet 
or so above the line of permanent snow. We 
may give a wrinkle to ambitious travellers who 
wish to scale great heights with a minimum 
of trouble. It is this : always make your 
ascent from a valley or pass that is already at 
a considerable elevation. Those who can scale 
Ben Nevis with but little fatigue are capable, 
after a slight acquaintance with glaciers, to 
make any but the most perilous journeys about 
the Alps. A climb of three hours from Fort 
William will bring you to the top of Ben Nevis, 
which is something over four thousand feet 
high ; you start from the sea-shore, and there 
is every foot of it to be climbed. But if you 
are already pretiy high up, say in some of the 
lofty valleys in the Grisons Ganton, such as 
the Engadine, a climb of the same kind, and 
with no more exertion, will bring you two or 
three thousand feet above the snow-line. Thus, 
the summit of the Piz Languard at Pontresina 
may be attained within the same time, and, in 
our opinion, with greater ease than that of Ben 
Nevis ; and yet in the latter case the traveller 
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has only the credit of ascending a mountain 
four thousand feet high, while in the former 
instance he may brag of having attained to a 
height between ten and eleven thousand feet. 
It makes all the difference whether you rest 
the night at Banavie or dine and sleep at one 
of the big, handsome hotels at Fontresina, 
where you are already six thousand feet to the 
good to commence with. Why, you may 
climb to an elevation double as high as Ben 
Nevis, sitting in an omnibus all the while, if 
you cross the grand pass of the Stelvio, or 
rattle down from a height of eight thousand 
teet in a big Swiss diligence, if you book a 
place at the post-office to go over the Fluela 
Pass in the PrSttigau. What a wonderful 
mountaineer you become, to be sure, when 
once you get among the Alps ; and if your 
letters home are only discreetly worded, allu- 
sion to these grand doings seem to tell of 
giddy heights where one springs across fathom- 
less chasms from one ice ledge to another, 
where blood-curdling precipices are skirted on 
a foothold so narrow that the ice staff has to 
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be used as a balanoin;^ pole, and wh«ne the 
only forms of life up in this firigid world are 
far-leaping chamois and fierce, broad-winged 
eagles. What tremendous fellows we are as 
soon as we get near a glacier, or have to pick 
our way across a patch of soft snow ! It is 
really very good of us when we get back 
home again not to disown our country alto- 
gether, and to put up for a time with the 
green undulating landscapes and shady lanes 
of Old England. 

As you saunter along the pleasant mountain 
roads of Bavaria, through the bright, trimly- 
kept villages down in the valleys, or past big 
whitewashed farmhouses upon the steep hill 
sides, neatness and cleanliness are everywhere 
remarkable. Flower gardens gay with crimson 
poppies and white roses and the purple aconite, 
are to be seen fronting the pretty cottages, their 
white walls, where they are not covered by 
jasmine and other creepers, being decorated 
with painted frescoes of the saints or the 
V irgiu Mary. Tou cannot go a mile on your 
jouruoy without passing some holy emblem^ 
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for the peasantry hereabouts, like that in the 
Tyrol, are fast and firm Catholic. Little 
churches and chapels, gleaming white in the 
sunshine as if cut out of chalk, and pictu- 
resquely set upon some jutting rock by the 
wayside, or at the junction of a couple of roads, 
or at the top of a steep ascent, are dotted about 
the landscape, and every important village has 
besides a Calvary mountain, where devout wor- 
shippers may do penance. It is not dijficult 
in a hilly district like this to find a mount 
suitable for such a purpose, which can be 
readily adapted to religious use. On a day's 
journey you may see half a dozen of these 
Calvary mountains just outside the towns and 
villages you pass by. It would take an ordi- 
nary walker about five minutes to reach the 
top, where the chapel, containing representa- 
tions of the crucifixion of our Lord is built, 
but before attaining to this point more than a 
dozen so-called stations are passed, all of which 
are connected with some stage of the sufferings 
of Christ, and at each of them prayers are 
offered up by worshippers. 
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But the most numerous of all the reli^o 

emblems are the crucifixes so often planted < 

the roadside — ^big timber erections a doa 

feet hiirh, with the figure of Christ ofttimes 
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denly find yourself face to face with a suffering 
human form. In your bedroom, too, there is 
usually a smaller crucifix and coloured pictures 
of numberless saints, while near the door is a 
glass vessel that might be taken for a match- 
box, but contains holy water. 

We give this warning before reaching Ler- 
mos, some fifteen miles from Partenkirchen, 
past the Eibsee, so that travellers putting up 
at the comfortable inn — the Three Moors — in 
that village, may be fully prepared. More 
pleasant quarters are not to be found for 
twenty miles round than are here to be secured ; 
but for all that it is a drawback to have to 
live in company with a big crucifix and a group 
of tigly blackamoors (the sign of the house), 
which you pass every time you go from one 
room to another. 

At least a whole day should be spent at Ler- 
mos to make an excursion over the charming 
pass towards Nassereit. Lermos lies in a broad 
triangular valley, spread with a tapestry of 
green turf that is bordered on all sides with 
giant peaks, of which the grey Wetterstein is 
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the most prominent of all. It is pleasant to watch 
the quaint village customs in this picturesque 
old place. In the morning the goat-herd makes 
his appearance in the street, and in answer to 
his call there issue from the doors one after 
another the individual members of his flock, 
which increases in number as he precedes them 
to the end of the village. In every house there 
are one, two, or three goats, and these come 
forth from their homes in the most business- 
like manner and walk up the street together 
as boys and girls might be off* to school at the 
sound of the school bell. They disappear in the 
most orderly manner to take their matutinal 
promenade over the hills, and scarcely has the 
sound of their bells died away in the distance 
than another herdsman appears, whose duty it 
is to gather together the pigs of the place. 
These belong to the more unruly part of the 
population, and behave very differently to their 
fellow-quadrupeds. They come out of the 
doors fast enough, but their heads are fuU of 
mistaken notions, and they are, too, in such a 
dreadful hurry that it is some time before they 
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can be bunted back from wrong turnings, and 
driven clear of the houses to their daily play- 
ground. Sometimes, in the autumn, you may 
see the geese of the district collected in like 
manner and taken off on a constitutional, and 
in the evening, when the flocks come back 
again, the feathery bipeds are generally the 
best behaved of all. Just before sundown the 
animals return, and make their entry into the 
village again, as often as not without the herds- 
man, and, quite as a matter of X30urse, walk into 
their individual habitations as soon as they reach 
home, coming to a stop and turning off through 
the open doors as intelligently as if they were 
master of the house. That is to say, the goats 
do; the pigs, we are sorry to say, notwith- 
standing their innocent looks, running along 
with their heads to the ground, are usually 
given to skylarking. Three or four big fellows 
will see a little one home, trying to get a share 
of the food that has been placed ready against 
his return, and like the great bullies that they 
are, roar out lustily on being detected and 
punished. They are never straightforward in 
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their actions, but are as sulkr and anmlT as 
obstinate boys ; howeTer, P^ ^"^ ^ P^S^ ^^ 
there's no belp for it. 

The waj in which the Tillage washing is 
got np is another matter worth studying. Soap 
is as little used here as in other places of 
the Continent, and as, moreoTer, any stream 
or mountain torrent that runs before the door 
is used in place of a wash-tub, the water can- 
not be very soft. A bundle of linen is taken 
down to the waterside, t<^ether with a flat 
board and a short round staff, and having 
placed everything to soak for a time in this 
hard glacial water, the washerwoman com- 
mences operations. Instead of, as in France, 
placing the linen upon the washing-board and 
thumping it with a 'mallet, she proceeds to 
roll the garment round her short staff or 
truncheon, and when covered, this is thumped 
heartily against the board. The linen is 
wound, thumped, unwound, re-thumped, and 
thumped again until it is supposed to be 
sufficiently clean, and then it is thrown into 
a basket to be dried and mangled. The 
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mangling is done in the same simple manner 
as the washing. A sort of rolling-pin is co- 
vered round and round with linen and thumped 
in all directions upon a board in the same man- 
ner as before, a little water being sprinkled on 
from time to time to facilitate the process. 

It is a two hours' walk to the top of the 
pass, " Auf dem Fern," through cool shady- 
woods, past the secluded lakes of Weissensee 
and Mittersee. A prettier excursion can 
scarcely be conceived, the road for most of the 
way being carried through fragrant pine forests 
and open pastoral meadows, with peeps of the 
craggy Wetterstein and neighbouring moun- 
tains, which are seen rising above you. Never 
was there such a soft, bright landscape of 
luxuriant green, of clustering foliage, of rich 
verdant pastures ; and if you will pass over 
the summit and descend but a little distance, 
there is a glimpse of real fairyland to be seen 
— a placid lake of pure translucent green 
hidden away among the black pines at your 
feet, like a dainty gem sparkling in a setting 
of ebony. Such is the lovely Ternstein lake. 
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with the quaint village and picturesque old 
castle adding their charms to the scene. 

There is a modest inn at the head of the 
pass where refreshments may be had. The 
German " portion" system, or rather the 
ordering of " once" or " twice" of such and 
such a dish, is rife here as in mid-Germany. 
So imbued, indeed, are our Teuton cousins 
with this method of serving eatables and 
drinkables that they can understand no other. 
You ask for a " portion" or " once" of sausage, 
or meat, or potato salad, and you are brought 
your " portion" in a little oval dish. All this 
belongs to you, but no more. We very well 
remember the surprise expressed by a German 
on his first visit to England, when on board 
the boat he asked the steward for a portion of 
meat, and the latter, instead of bringing him 
a few slices upon a plate, took him downstairs 
into the cabin, and showed him the saloon 
table groaning under the weight of half a 
dozen heavy joints. The German repeated his 
demand for a " portion" of some roast beef, 
and the steward thereupon invited him to sit 
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down and cut as much as he wished. What ! 
might he then cut and come again at that 
large joint of beef, and eat as many slices as 
he liked ; and when tired of beef, turn to some 
other joint and do likewise ; and all this for a 
single fee — no limit fixed upon the amount you 
. eat, or the nature of the viands ? Surely this 
was but another of the eccentricities for which 
Englishmen are so noted. 

Some such idea as this passes through the 
German mind at the first blush of the thing. 
Of course he soon finds out that with the best 
will in the world, and with the keenest appe- 
tite, it is impossible to eat beyond a certain 
limit, but this liberal custom is so different to 
the cut and dried " portion" system, that he 
is some time before he can fully realize our 
peculiar mode of doing business. We should 
not be at all surprised, supposing statistics 
could be framed upon this most difficult sub- 
ject, that in the end guests consume more, 
if dieted on the *' portion" system, than when 
restrained by no limit whatever, for in the 
former case one often feels impelled to eat one's 
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portion, because it is paid for, whether you want 
it or no, while in the a discretion plan there is 
no such feeling predominant. 

The road back from Lermos to Eeutte, for 
we have trespassed upon Austrian ground 
during the last day or two, will repay a pedes- 
trian walking every inch of the way, for the 
views along the whole route of woodland 
scenery, mountain peaks, and ancient castel- 
lated ruins are magnificent. At Eeutte, 
where there is a good inn, the Post — and 
whence fine excursions into the Lechthal, or 
over the miniature Gacht pass to Thannheira, 
with its pretty lake, Schattwald, Hindelang, 
and the magnificent district of the Algau, may 
be made extending over three or four days — 
we may take the Eilwagen, or coach, to Fiissen, 
but the district throughout it is so lovely, 
skirting the forest by the banks of the broad 
Lech, that, if possible, the whole distance 
should be done on foot. The old Bavarian 
dialect that one hears about Fiissen and its 
neighbourhood is very quaint, and one of the 
professors of Munich University, Kobell by 
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name, has recently written some humorous 
poems and verses in this Altbairisscher Mund- 
art. Naturally he has something to say of 
students on the tramp, and there is one story 
he gives that may convey a useful hint to 
pedestrians who lack means to pay for their 
meals and a night's lodging. The story goes 
that their finances being at a low ebb, some stu- 
dents who were footing the country were much 
exercised in mind to know where to look for a 
fresh source of supplies. As they tramped 
along the road, discussing ways and means, 
some suggesting one thing and some another, 
it occurred to them that being in the neigh- 
bourhood where the Passion plays were given, 
what could be better under the circumstances 
than to have a theatrical performance for their 
own benefit ? This was certainly a clever idea, 
and the manner in which it was carried out 
was cleverer still. They hired a roomy barn, 
and borrowed a large curtain, the acquisition 
of which required no ready money on their 
part, and having made known their intention 
of giving an entertainment to all the villagers, 
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they proceeded to make the necessary prepara- 
tions by hanging up the curtain midway in 
the barn. Two of the students acted as money- 
takers, and proceeding in a somewhat original 
manner, admitted the public on both sides of 
the curtain at once. The talking and whisper- 
ing on either side naturally enough only served 
the more to raise the expectations of the audi- 
ence, one-half of which was ignorant of the 
other's existence, and it was only after the last 
entrance fee had been paid that the students 
quietly decamped, and left the two bodies of 
sightseers to find out for themselves the nature 
of the entertainment provided, and to enjoy it 
as they best liked. 

Two or three miles north of Fiissen is the 
Palace of Hohenschwangau, built by the same 
King Maximilian of Bavaria who constructed 
the hunting-box on the Schachen Alp. It is 
a fine edifice, surrounded by most beauteous 
scenery, the castle having for its pedestal a 
mighty rock of marble, deeply fringed* with 
green foliage. The place deserves to be 
visited both by reason of the interesting paint- 
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ings — ^the work of native artists — ^that adorn 
the walls, telling pictorially many stories of 
the Middle Ages, and also on account of the 
charming prospects of hill and dale afforded. 
In the same way as his father King Ludwig 
cultivated a taste for fine arts, and was the 
founder of the celebrated Pinakotek and other 
museums and galleries in Munich, and his son, 
the reigning king, is an ardent admirer and 
promoter of music (being the mainstay, indeed, 
of Wagner, the composer, just now engaged in 
establishing a National Opera House at Bay- 
reuth), so King Maximilian was a close student 
of natural history, an admirer of nature, and a 
keen sportman. In the Bavarian Highlands 
the recent improvements in country roads and 
forest paths were all undertaken by the late 
king, who spent much of his time away from 
the capital, among the hardy villagers of his 
beloved mountains. They know more about 
good King Maximilian, the brave people here- 
abouts, than they do of the reigning monarch, or 
his grandfather, for they had more frequent op- 
portunities of seeing and becoming acquainted 
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with him when he visited the numerous hunt- 
ing-boxes in the country. Nothing was too 
great for his enterprise, or too dangerous to be 
undertaken in the way of mountaineering, when 
game was the object in view, and even by 
daring chamois hunters he was acknowledged 
to be the most skilful and intrepid of sports- 
men. 

The lovely district of Hohenschwangau and 
Fiissen is one in which the tourist may linger 
profitably for many days. There is a good 
inn, the Alprose, at Hohenschwangau, and 
another, the Post, at Tiissen, where the knap- 
sack may be put aside for a little while, for 
from these points, as from Eeutte, famous ex- 
cursions are to be made in all directions, 
Augsburg or Munich being within half a day's 
journey. Unfortunately, in these districts 
they understand nothing but their native 
tongue, and travellers must needs have some 
little knowledge of German if they wish to 
move about comfortably and cheaply, for jour- 
neying hereabouts, let As whisper, is not the 
expensive amusement it is in Switzerland. As 
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we have said before, there are no hotels, and no 
Oberkellners, or head waiters, who may have 
been professors of languages, to .judge from 
their acquirements. The inns have nought but 
trim waitresses to look after you, but these are 
in their way as smart and intelligent as their 
brothers. The Kellnerin of the Bavarian 
Highlands and the Tyrol is indeed one of the 
pleasantest features of these mountain dis- 
tricts, neat in attire, with short skirts, tightly 
braided hair, and a shapely figure. The 
traveller is not troubled with bills ; his score is 
rudely chalked on a black tablet, and brought 
for verification, and if he approves, then it is 
added up and settled. Suspended from a belt 
round her waist hangs her leathern purse, or 
pocket, and this is opened to give and receive 
change in a most business-like manner. A 
dozen years ago, when most of the money was 
in paper, and twopenny banknotes were the main 
currency, a portfolio used to be carried instead 
of a bag, and the tendering of coins was re- 
garded as a source of annoyance. Since then, 
however, the value between paper and coin 
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currency has been gradually equalized, and 
it is only when larger amounts — florins, for 
instance — are tendered, that paper changes 
Iiands. 

From Hohenschwangau we go south to 
Beutte to pass over again to Partenkirchen, in 
order to visit the grand scenery at the foot of 
the Karwendel mountains, which equals that 
of the sister range — the Wetterstein — which 
we have seen from so many points of view. 
Our path (for we are pedestrians, it must be 
remembered) goes past the deep green Plan 
See, shut in on all sides by frowning moun- 
tain walls, and by the side of the two beau- 
tiful Stuiben waterfalls. It is a good day's 
march to Partenkirchen by this route, but it 
is one of the finest in Bavaria. 

We pass into Austria for a short time, and 
are back again in Bavaria as soon as we get on 
the main road near the Eibsee, and it is a 
matter for congratulation that there is no dif- 
ference, excepting a slight one in the coinage, 
to be experienced in going from one country 
to another ; for nothing is so annoying to the 
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traveller as a constant change in the names of 
places, distances, and languages, at villages 
ten miles apart. In Switzerland this will 
often happen, and if you are a modest traveller 
passing through the country on foot, and keep- 
ing out of the way of big hotels (this is a dif- 
ficult matter nowadays in Helvetia), you are 
beset with difficulties. Thus you have simply 
to traverse the pass of the Gremmi coming from 
the Bernese Alps, where Grerman is the uni- 
versal language, to find yourself in the valley 
of the Rhone among French-speaking people. 
We remember crossing this interesting pass 
many years ago with a companion on our 
way to Sierre and Sion, and as we had 
been conversing in Grerman for some days pre- 
viously, that language was naturally employed 
in asking our way to Siders and Sitten ; not a 
villager could understand us, although we re- 
duced the question to its simplest form, point- 
ing with our finger in the proper direction, 
and saying Siders, or Sitten, in an interroga- 
tive manner. Not a syllable could they 
understand. Presently it occurred to our 
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companion to speak French, and to mention 
the towns by their French names, Sierre and 
Sion. The change was magical. Of conrse 
that was th6 road to Sierre, they replied in 
French, and we went off on our way in a wiser 
mood. If you cross over the St. Gothard, 
you hear Grerman spoken at Hospenthal, and 
Italian at the next village ; or if, instead of 
going south, you turn east into the valley of 
the Vorder Ehein, then Eomansch, a distinct 
language from Italian, is to be heard at the 
first cottage you come to. And as the names 
of towns and villages are widely different as 
the language changes, difficulties of a most 
perplexing character naturally arise. In Swit- 
zerland, as we have just shown, the names of 
places vary exceedingly, bat it is not the only 
country in the world where this happens, and 
really, if such a state of things could only be 
brought about, it would be a great blessing to 
have every town spelt alike by all nations, 
however much the word might be differently 
pronounced. Imagine a place being called by 
its inhabitants Bormio, while the villagers at 
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a hamlet not a dozen miles off, which happens 
to be in Austria, know it only by the name of 
Worms. And the same holds good with large 
cities. That Cologne calls itself Koeln, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Aachen, most people are aware, 
and that while we know the former capital of 
Italy by the sweet-sounding name of Florence, 
the Italians themselves call it Firenze. But 
many a foreigner in Holland has lost valuable 
minutes over the time-table, because he did 
not know that a word something like 'sGraven- 
hage meant the Hague ; his astonishment at 
the discovery being not less than that of a 
new arrival in the capital of Denmark, who 
finds that what he has been taking all his life 
for Copenhagen, turns out to be a city that is 
properly called Kjoebenhavn. After this one 
can never trust one^s own language again, so 
far, at any rate, as it has to do with foreign 
places. 

So we pass into Bavaria a few miles before 
reaching Partenkirchen, where we leave 
behind us any impedimenta not required 
for the next day or two before going south 
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to Mittenwald, on our way to the Kar- 
wendel mountains. Situated in a broad green 
valley, this village is, nevertheless, as its name 
implies, " in the middle of the forest," for en- 
circling the soft grassy meadows are wide- 
spreading pine woods. Those who would see 
a grand forest of firs in perfection, cloth- 
ing steep mountain sides with dark drapery, 
and covering the landscape as far as the eye 
can reach, should visit this charming woodland 
district ; so dark and cool is a stroll under the 
drooping pine-branches, that one seems to be 
wandering in a mighty cave, with its vaulted 
roof festooned with green, the river Isar adding 
further freshness to the scene. And not un- 
welcome is this cold retreat, after a morning 
spent in climbing over the grey cliffs in the 
bright sun, or ascending some adjacent peak 
to get a view of the mighty Wetterstein and 
Karwendel ranges which are here seen at their 
best. Mittenwald has acquired particular re- 
putation for the stringed instruments that are 
made in the district, thousands of violins, 
guitars, and double basses being manufactured 
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here. Many of the European markets are 
supplied from Mittenwald, although, truth 
to tell, the instruments produced are more 
noted for their cheapness than for their 
quality. To see the number of families 
engaged on the work, one would think that 
all the fiddles in the world came from this 
little place. 

To the Schamitzgrund, the most southern 
point of Bavaria, is but an easy march from 
Mittenwald, and here the magnificent peak of 
the Karwendel forms the principal feature in 
the landscape. So steep and perpendicular, 
indeed, does the lofty Spitz appear from this 
spot, that it may be likened in its wild majesty 
to the mighty Matterhorn, to which it bears 
some resemblance. Simple quarters may be 
had in the village, but the wild valleys above 
are quite uninhabited, and it is well, therefore, 
to secure the services of a guide, and to take 
provisions, if these districts are to be explored. 
They are the picture of wild desolation, 
gigantic rocks and mossy boulders, together 
with a few stunted firs, being the only objects 
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to be seen in this vast solitude, the silence of 
which is only broken by the sound 

" Of Isar, rolling rapidly." 

Like most of the passes leading into Austria, 
the Schamitzgrund has been well fortified, and 
little is to be seen of the village behind the 
walls, which are still standing. Many a time 
has the spot been the scene of strife and blood- 
shed, for before the railway over the Brenner 
this used to be one of the main thoroughfares 
from Italy and the Mediterranean. The last 
occasion of the fortress being stormed was in 
1805, when Marshal Ney came hither with an 
army of Frenchmen and Bavarians, whilst 
Bernadotte was attacking the Tyrol from 
another point. One of Ney's generals, Laiss6 
by name, with thirteen thousand men, ad- 
vanced against the fortress held by an Austrian 
colonel and seven hundred soldiers, many of 
whom were Tyrolese sharpshooters. The fort 
was considered impregnable with such a gar- 
rison, and it withstood two vigorous assaults 
made against it. But the French ultimately 
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discovered a mountain path that led over a 
shoulder of the Wetterstein into the Leutasch 
valley, and in this way they were enabled to 
pass round and get to the rear of the little 
Scliarnitz garrison. The Tyrolese were thus 
compelled to retire; and when the French 
marched up to storm the place for a third 
time, they found the fort deserted. The works 
were at once razed to the ground, and since 
then they have been in a dilapidated state ; a 
path over the mountains is still pointed out by 
the villagers of to-day, which they call the 
" Frenchman's Ladder." 

Who it was that guided the Bavarians and 
French over the mountains is still a disputed 
question. Some say it was a Bavarian engi- 
neer who had been surveying the district, and 
knew every inch of the way; others that it 
was a poacher who had ofttimes been severely 
punished; while a third story is that a forester 
was taken prisoner by the French, and, under 
pain of death, was compelled to act as guide. 
As the last turns out to be the most romantic 
of all the stories, it is the one most frequently 
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adopted. This young Bavarian forester had 
a sweetheart in one of the shepherds' huts on 
the mountains, whom he often visited in her 
Tyrol home. About this time the Tyrolese 
were striving hard to free themselves from 
Bavarian thraldom, and every day the quarrel 
between the two nations became more bitter. 
Like Eomeo and Juliet, however, the young 
people loved each other tenderly while their 
houses were at war, until one day the Bavarian 
was secured and threatened with death if he 
did not guide his countrymen over the Alps. 
Although compelled, sorely against his will, to 
act in this manner, his Tyrolese bride would 
hear of no excuse, but at once disowned the 
enemy of her father and brothers, and hence- 
forth hated her lover more cordially than she 
had ever cherished him. Some years later, in 
a fight against a body of armed Tyrolese at 
Scharnitz, among whom were many women, 
the forester was shot through the heart by a 
bullet from the rifle of his lover, who no 
sooner saw him fall than her bitter hatred 
vanished, and she loved him once more as of old. 
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The girl's mind, we are told, was so overcome 
' with remorse and sorrow that she went mad, 
and wandered about the mountains till she died. 
Scharnitz is not so prosperous a place now 
as it once was, for the little trade it enjoyed in 
bygone times has left it altogether. This, 
however, can hardly be deplored, for the occu- 
pation of the villagers was scarcely an honour- 
able one, being divided between smuggling 
goods over the border and poaching for game. 
The place is now chiefly occupied by wood- 
cutters, who, by the way, have plenty of work 
before them to clear away the great primeval 
forest that hems them in on all sides. 

Although the Karwendel Spitz appears as 
lofty, it is a thousand feet lower than its 
neighbour the Zugspitze, for the Wetterstein 
range is broader and more massive. It is sur- 
prising, indeed, how much comparison has to 
do with the aspect of things. When moun- 
tains are above eight thousand feet their peaks 
are, as a rule, partially or entirely covered 
with snow, although in the case of the craggy, 
needle-shaped Karwendel there would be no 
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more snow attaching to it, most likelj, weie 
it thousands of feet higher, for, like the famous 
Dolomites, there is a difficulty in ice clinging 
to the perpendicolar walls. Where there is no 
snow to o^de one. it is alwavs difficult to form 
a correct estimate of size and distance. In 
North Wales and in Scotland many of the 
mountains appear to the traveller as lofty as 
those in Switzerland and the Tyrol, for neigh- 
bouring ranges being in like proportion there 
is nothing to assist the eye. You point to the 
Bigi or the PUatus at Lucerne, and say these 
mountains are six or seven thousand feet high, 
but one would be no less readv to believe such 
a statement if it were made about Cader Idris 
or Snowdon. Thev show vou at Gravamie in 
the Pyrenees a waterfall that comes down over 
a sheer precipice of twelve hundred feet, while 
at Lauterbrunnen there is another — ^the Staub- 
bach— that falls over a cliff of a thousand feet. 
And yet at first sight neither of these moun- 
tain walls appear so lofty as the giddy height 
of Beechy Head, for instance, although the 
Cirque at Gavamie happens to be twice as 
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high. Again, mountains, lakes, and villages 
seen from a great height afford no criterion 
of distance, for the atmosphere is so pure that 
what appears to be within a stone's throw may 
be miles away. There is a lake at your feet, 
and at one end are tiny models of houses and 
a white church, that might all of them be 
covered with your hat ; but then how are you 
to know that the little dwellings are not dimi- 
nutive huts, and the church is but another of 
the miniature edifices one sees so often by the 
roadside ? On looking more closely at the bit 
of blue glass that represents the lake one sees 
in the middle an arrow-headed mark, and this 
after awhile appears to be moving. It is a 
steamboat, and although you are scarcely able 
to detect the boat itself at the point of the 
angle, the two diverging lines of rough water 
made by the paddles form the broad arrow that 
has caught your eye. 

If the traveller does not wish to retrace his 
steps to Partenkirchen, and so make his way 
back to Munich, past the pretty Walchen 
lake, and under the shadow of the lofty Bene- 
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dicten Wand, which rises from the very edge 
of the main road, he may reach the capital of 
the Tyrol, Innsbruck, by going south into 
Austria. It is a good day's walk on foot, or 
five hours' journey in a carriage, past Seefeld 
and Zirl. Near the latter and overhanging 
the rapid Inn is the famous precipice of the 
Martinswand, one of the best-known spots of 
the Austrian Tyrol. It was upon this moun- 
tain, which terminates in a precipice towards 
the road, some nine hundred feet high, that 
the Emperor Maximilian, in 1493, had his re- 
markable adventure. He had been hunting 
among the hills of the neighbourhood, and 
towards evening pursued a chamois to the 
very verge of the Martinswand. At last he 
found himself in a perilous position, whence 
there was no retreat. He could neither get for- 
ward nor backward, and although his hazardous 
condition could be observed from below, it was 
impossible to render him assistance. People 
ran one way and another, but none could render 
aid to the unfortunate emperor far above them, 
clinging for safety to a projecting rock. So 
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the priest of Zirl, despairing of help in this 
world, came out, and, surrounded by a nume- 
rous congregation, held a service below the 
precipice ; he raised the host and absolved the 
emperor. Just as the priest pronounced this 
portion of the service, an angel, was seen to 
appear beside the monarch, and under the 
guidance of this holy messenger, who led him 
up the mountain by an unknown path, he was 
brought back to his rejoicing subjects. A 
wooden cross now marks the site of this won- 
derful miracle, the holy emblem being visible 
by sharp eyes from the road below, and a chapel 
opposite serves as an additional proof of the 
circumstance to unbelievers. For there are 
some people who say that the timely rescue 
came from an intrepid chamois hunter, whom 
the people below in their excitement mistook 
for a beneficent angel. 




THE ZILLEB THAI. 

npHE principal feature of the Ziller valley, 
-^ it is said, is the manufacture of Tyrolese 
for exportation. And truth to tell, judging 
from the number of zither players and Too-la- 
laiety minstrels that visit us, all of whom 
claim the Ziller Thai for their home, such a 
statement is easy of belief. But be this as it 
may, there can be no doubt that in this charm- 
ing district we see the Tyrolese in a most 
favourable light ; the villages are quaint and 
picturesque, and the cottages built in the 
Swiss ch&let style, with flat wide roofs, 
covered with bark, made fast by simply laying 
stones upon it. The woodwork and balconies 
of the houses are indeed more elaborately 
carved and ornamented than is the case with 
the habitations of Helvetia itself, and their 
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appearance is altogether more Swiss than those 
of Switzerland. Then the Zillerthalers them- 
selves are dressed as Tyrolese should be, in 
strict conformity to the rules of the legitimate 
drama, or rather, national custom, and the most 
exacting of theatrical managers, we feel sure, 
would be unable to find fault with the " make 
up" of the peasantry, especially when habited 
in holiday costume. To see a group of men 
round the church porch on Sunday, with their 
blue stockings, black breeches, embroidered 
belly-bands, knitted cross braces, silver buttons, 
and sugar-loaf hats, you are inevitably re- 
minded of a " chorus" of mountain villagers 
upon the stage, the effect being the more 
striking because the women generally keep 
aloof from the men, and form a body by them- 
selves, their short coloured petticoats, laced 
corsets, and neatly -braided hair aiding much in 
the general theatrical representation. 

The Ziller Thai is but an hour's journey by 
rail from Innsbruck, or if you come from Mu- 
nich, then you leave the train at Brixlegg or 
Jenbach, at the outlet of the valley. From 
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London you may reach the spot in a couple of 
days, supposing you travel by fast trains, to 
which, by the way, it is customary nowadays 
in Germany to attach a third-class, the traveller 
paying something above ordinary fare for this 
accommodation. Thus a modest traveller may 
journey as rapidly almost as his grander bre- 
thren, and, where ladies are not of the party, 
third-class has other qualities besides that of 
cheapness to recommend it. " Princes, Eng- 
lishmen, and fools," they say in Germany, are 
the only people who travel first class. The 
single advantage, or disadvantage it may be 
termed, of riding first-class is that of exclu- 
siveness. In the second, there are two points 
worthy of consideration — that of having a 
comfortable carriage, and being free from 
tobacco smoke ; for in third-class carriages 
smoking goes on as a matter of course, even 
in the one or two compartments that may be 
marked for "non-smokers.'* As we in this 
country set apart a few carriages for smokers, 
so on the Continent, where smoking is the rule 
and not the exception, they label some of the 
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compartments for non-smokers. One cannot 
here put forward the well-known excuse people 
sometimes make for travelling third-class — viz., 
because there is not a fourth; for on several 
lines such carriages do actually exist. There 
are no seats in these fourth-clags compartments, 
but they are covered in from the weather, and 
are as clean as any of our carriages at home, 
the cost of travelling therein being about half 
that charged for third-class. 

The opening of the Ziller valley is soft and 
pastoral. Picturesque villages, with tapering 
church spires rising high above the clustering 
trees, are scattered about the green plains, 
through which the brawling Inn speeds on its 
way to the Danube, while the outlines of the 
mountains around are softened by the luxu- 
riant beech and pine forests that clothe their 
precipitous heights. The scenery here is a 
great contrast to that at the head of the valley. 
A couple of days' walk leads one into the 
wildest of regions, to the confines of a wilder- 
ness of rocks and boulders, above which mag- 
nificent glaciers sweep down from giant snow- 
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peaks. It is for these grand changes in the 
panoramas that the Ziller valley has become 
so justly celebrated, for as we gradually ascend 
the valley past Schlitters, St. Fugen, Zell, 
Mayrhofen, and the Carlssteg, the views gradu- 
ally change, the pastoral scenes giving place to 
those of forests and rushing torrents, to be 
succeeded by rocky chasms and wild defiles, 
and finally by weird grey boulders and blue- 
shadowed glaciers. 

Near the outlet of the valley, and within 
half an hour s walk from the station at Jen- 
bach, we reach a curious old monastery, or 
other religious institution, that has long since 
ceased to be inhabited. Tou may pass right 
through the big quadrangle of buildings, where 
all is silent as death, wander over the grass- 
grown pavement, and visit undisturbed the old 
chapel in one corner of the square, which is 
probably the only portion of the building used 
at the present day. So still and forsaken is all 
around, that it seems like a habitation of the 
dead, a century or two having doubtless passed 
away since there was life and bustle within its 
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walls. In this retired spot, far removed from 
noisy cities and prying eyes, and surrounded 
by all that is bright and beautiful in nature, 
one can well imagine that a brotherhood of 
monks passed their lives comfortably enough, 
tlie generous red Tyrol wine, which hereabouts 
grows to perfection, no doubt, helping them to 
support existence, and contributing something 
akin to cheerfulness and jollity. You may pic- 
ture to yourself cosy gatherings and snug little 
parties being held within the nooks of these 
time-beaten old walls out of sight of the busy 
world, the jovial monks, with " wine and song," 
helping one another to pass the time enjoy ably. 
You cannot enter a house in any of the 
little Ziller hamlets without seeing a guitar or 
zither about the apartment, upon which almost 
all the villagers can play. And seeing that 
both these instruments are stringed ones, as a 
matter of course a musical ear is necessary in 
the mere tuning of them. The Ziller Thai is 
said to be the cradle of all Tyrolean national 
melodies, and certainly quaint mountain ditties 
are more practised here than in any other part 
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of the country. Many of the airs have been 
handed down from generation to generation, 
and have never been in print, but an effort has 
lately been made to collect some of the prin- 
cipal ballads, and these may be purchased at 
Innsbruck and other large towns. Their voca- 
lization, however, always presents difficulties to 
those who are not capable of singing falsetto, 
and blending together notes from the chest 
with those from the throat. 

At all the picturesque villages up the valley, 
St. Fiigen, Zell, and Mayrhofen, the traveller 
will find good inns, which, if they do not 
possess the grandeur of first-class hotels, have 
none of their pretensions. The houses of en- 
tertainment are eminently comfortable and 
reasonable, homely in character, but with 
friendly hosts and good kitchens and cellars. 
If fault is to be found with any of the diet, it 
is perhaps the soup, which they are accustomed 
to serve at all meals, and which is made 
always from the same stock. They are very- 
good in the matter; they always leave it to 
you as to what the nature of the soup shall 
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be — whether rice, potato, vermicelli, or what 
not — and in half an hour there is the tureen 
steaming before you on the table. The reason 
of this rapidity in the preparation of the dish 
is, as we have just said, because the stock is 
always the same, and as this may be drawn at 
any moment in buckets from the well, there 
need, of course, be no delay in the cooking. 
The soup is excellent, so far as it goes ; there 
is sufficient rice, or vegetables, onion, condi-. 
ments, &c., only the stock is a bit poor, and 
therefore the traveller does well to take with 
him a small tin of meat extract — four ounces 
will suffice for the wants of a single tourist — 
the value of which cannot be overrated. With 
this in one's knapsack there is always the cer- 
tainty of being able to procure a basin of 
savoury broth in the humblest household, and, 
we repeat, so far as thickening the dish goes, 
the Tyrolese cook understands this part of the 
business very well. 

We do not know what part of the Ziller 
valley the giants used to inhabit; whether 
they lived among the wooded hills at the en- 
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trance where the green and red church spires 
pierce the clumps of foliage that hides from 
view the pretty rustic habitations, with their 
quaint balconies and handsome belfries, or amid 
the wild valleys of rocks near the billows of 
ice that stream down from the mountain sides 
at the very head of the valley. As they were 
quarrelsome giants, and not civilized ones, 
probably their home was up by these big 
stones and boulders, that certainly require 
long shanks and giant strides to get over. 
Very little appears to be known of the mon- 
sters, and it is needless to add that it is along 
time ago since they existed, for, like all their 
race, they lived in the " once-upon-a-time" 
era. The Ziller Thai giants were different to 
most others in one respect, that they used fre- 
quently to squabble and fight among them- 
selves ; for it is a fact well known to every 
student of Giantology that more good-natured, 
harmless individuals than ordinary giants 
never existed. Both Dickens and George 
Sand have more than once protested against 
the libellous manner in which one is wont to 
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speak of them, for in their relations with 
human beings, if they had a weakness, it 
was certainly their stupid confidence in men's 
goodness. From all accounts it was our- 
selves, and not the poor giants, who were 
generally to blame. Jack the Giant-killer and 
other questionable heroes being simply mur- 
derers who cut down the poor overgrown fel- 
lows very much as a woodcutter fells a tree, 
having cunningly induced them first of all to 
enter some trap so that they might fall an easy 
prey. There is no record of a giant defending 
himself even under these trying circumstances. 
All they did was to roar out helplessly, and 
bellow like a bull. It was only wicked ogres 
that used to eat up people. The giants had 
quite a respect for us. There is a story told 
in many of the mountain districts of the Tyrol, 
as also in Alsace, of a young lady giantess 
coming down into a valley to play, and there 
spying a farmer ploughing the fields with a 
pair of horses. Delighted to find such pretty 
playthings, the young lady at once spread out 
her apron on the ground, and quickly swept 
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peasant, plough, and horses into it, and with 
this lively group kicking and shaking in her 
pinafore she ran up again to the castle to show 
her father what she had found. But the giant 
was very angry when he saw what it was that 
shook her apron about so violently, and re- 
buked his daughter wrathfully. 

" You call those playthings !" he cried. 
" Why, if we hadn't any peasants we should 
be without bread ;" and he at once directed her 
to carry down the quivering little things into 
the field again whence they came, and for the 
future to let all human beings alone. 

We fear the Ziller Thai giants were scarcely 
so considerate of their smaller neighbours as 
this relation of theirs, for they were given to 
rushing rapidly to and fro, jumping across 
the valleys from one mountain to another, 
fighting and throwing big stones about, which 
certainly must have hurt people had there been 
any in the neighbourhood. They made no more 
of carrying a big rock or two about with them 
than a boy does of pocketing half a dozen 
marbles ; and if their home was really at the 
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head of the valley, this very well accounts for 
the vast number of rocks and boulders heaped 
up at the foot of the glaciers, that they had no 
doubt collected together for stone- thro wing 
purposes. 

One of the most picturesque villages on our 
way up the valley is Schlitters, a little spot 
apparently modelled from a picture, an artist 
and not an architect having been employed 
in its construction. Among clustering orchard 
trees and the softest of pastures, with dark 
mountain slopes on either hand, and the green 
Ziller trolling gaily through the bright mea- 
dow-land, the little, low roofed cottages have 
here been tastefully grouped about with their 
broad eaves and quaintly-wrought balconies. 
The strips of dark thatch, kept in their places 
by rows of heavy stones, which the wildest of 
storms fail to displace, add greatly to the pic- 
ture, and the bell that hangs in the smart bel- 
fry above also contributes something to the 
pretty sight. These big bells, which are indis- 
pensable to the Tyrolese household, and con- 
stitute the main diflference in the appearance 
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of Swiss and Tyrolese chlllets, are employed 
for calling the villagers home from the fields 
to dinner and to the evening repast, or Vesper- 
bread. The churches hereabouts are not pro- 
vided with striking clocks, and without a 
signal of some kind, therefore, the peasants 
abroad would lose count of time. So at mid- 
day, and again at eventide, the farmhouses 
and cottages begin a lively tintinnabulation, 
and for some time all is life and bustle about 
the place. The bells are also employed for 
purposes of alarm in case of fire, when a rush 
is made to the churchyard for the fire-engine, 
a machine like a sedan-chair, which a couple 
of men can easily run about with. Unfortu- 
nately, these mountain habitations, built of 
dry logs placed one upon the other, with an 
inch or so of air-space between them, are 
better fitted for burning than anything else, 
and to make the catastrophe more certain and 
complete, heaps of dry fire- wood, stacked under 
the balconies for winter use, aid in the general 
conflagration. It is no doubt a consolation for 
the poor villagers to have an old-fashioned fire- 
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engine about the place, to be regarded, no doubt, 
as a sort of charm against fire, but a wooden 
chalet once in flames can only be saved by 
something short of a miracle. 

Zell im Ziller, as it is called, to distinguish 
it from Zell-by-the-Lake, which is near at hand, 
is the principal village in the Ziller Thai, and 
a more pleasant spot to tarry at in summer 
time it would be diflScult to find. You can 
reach the railway station at Jenbach in three 
hours fi'om here in a trap, or get to Mayrhofen, 
at the head of the valley where the road 
ceases, in an hour. Half a dozen hostelries 
are contained in the little place, and if they 
are all as good as the Post inn, they afford 
most comfortable quarters. Mayrhofen also 
boasts a capital inn, where pedestrians, anxious 
to explore thoroughly the glorious Zemmbach 
valley and Ziller Grand, will find themselves 
well cared for. 

The head of the Ziller valley above Mayr- 
hofen should be visited by all who come into 
this district. You make your way over the 
Dornauberg into an open valley, or basin, 
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where a foreground of gigantic trees en- 
hances the beauty of the snowy Dreiherm- 
spitz. Beyond a few herdsmen, who live in 
some roughly-built huts dotted about the 
valley, there are no signs of human life, and 
as you proceed up the rocky defile that 
gradually narrows on ascending, the scene be- 
comes grander and more beautiful. At times 
there is scarce room for the thundering Zemm- 
bach to come foaming by, and strewing the 
path are big rocks and boulders that seem to 
have been thrust aside by the raging water in 
its furious course. There is only a narrow 
forest track, whence the traveller gazes up at 
the high mountain walls on either side, now 
clothed with ragged black firs, now bare, 
grey, and precipitous. As the path winds in 
and out, among masses of detached rock or by 
the side of fallen monsters of the forest, you 
penetrate all sorts of shady retreats, green 
bowers, and rocky grottoes dropping with 
dew, and tapestried with wood flowers and 
wild ferns. As far as the Carlssteg (two 
hours from Mayrhofen) every traveller should 
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go; thence there is a stretch of pastoral 
scenery, and farther on a rugged wilderness of 
mighty rocks and crystal glaciers. 

One of the pleasantest features in a 
stroll over these Tyrol mountains is the 
abundance of bright flowers to be seen by the 
wayside. You need be no botanist to appre- 
ciate the glorious array of blossoms that deck 
the hills and green meadows you pass through. 
There is the deep blue gentian, the crimson 
pink upon its slender stem, the yellow arnica, 
the blue-eyed forget-me-not, the purple aconite, 
and the bright red poppy. The meadow land 
is as gay as a bit of tapestry, and some- 
times you walk almost breast high through a 
parterre of wild flowers. Then as you mount 
higher there is the shepherd's looking-glass, 
the mountain rhododendron, or Alp rose, with 
its clusters of crimson blossoms, tinting a 
whole valley with a glow of red, and highest 
of all, the giant thistle and the pure white 
edelweis that grows, according to some autho- 
rities, ten thousand feet high. It is with this 
little blossom, whose petals seem fashioned of 
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soft white velvet, that the mountain maid 
loves to deck her hair and to make into all 
sorts of nicknacks and ornaments at home. 

It is hard work toiling up some of these 
mountain paths if you do not take care to ap- 
portion your time carefully for mountaineering, 
starting off in the dawn of the day or before 
the sun has risen high enough to glare at you 
over the steep walls of the valley. A high 
mountain ought never to be attempted in the 
sun ; you should either secure the morning or 
afternoon shadow, or if this is impossible, then 
ascend early, before the heat of the day com- 
mences. Even a great walker, who gets over 
five and- twenty or thirty miles in the day, need 
not march during the five or six hours about 
noon, but can easily perform that distance in 
the morning and evening hours. Provided 
with stout boots that have been well worn be- 
fore starting, and with a good puggeree falling 
a couple of feet over the nape of the neck, the 
head and feet of a pedestrian are well cared 
for, and these are the main points to be at- 
tended to* 
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Some valuable hints about walking may be 
picked up from the travelling Handwerks- 
bursche one often sees going on foot through 
the villages of the vast Fatherland. He is an 
apprentice to some trade who has served his 
term, and is now journeying for a period of 
three years, before which he cannot make his 
masterpiece and become a master. He is in 
every sense a journeyman — a term that has 
lost all its significance with us, who call every 
artificer by that name who is not in business 
for himself In Germany apprenticeship and 
journeymanship have still to be gone through 
before one can practise a trade, as was the case 
in this country fifty years ago. Many journey- 
men abroad are in the habit nowadays of seeking 
work in large towns, and do not travel about 
so much as before ; but the tailor, carpenter, 
shoemaker, and locksmith are still frequently 
met with, tramping the road with his knap- 
sack on his back, containing little else, appa- 
rently, but boots. For many of them prefer 
to carry these on their back, instead of on 
their feet, and in this way are enabled to make 
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heavy marches without suffering from bad feet. 
Others imitate the peasants, and walk in 
stockings with supple hempen soles, and all of 
them reduce the luggage they carry to the 
lowest minimum. 

The Handwerksbursche is quite an institu- 
tion here ; and, despite their humble appear- 
ance, are often very intelligent men. They 
are always welcome in the villages, where 
a cottager, in return for a few repairs exe- 
cuted, will readily give them supper and a 
night's lodging. Money rarely changes hands, 
either on the score of income or expenditure, 
and they will travel for months together, 
literally working their way through the 
country, only spending a few pence on tobacco 
now and then. When you meet a couple of 
them on the road, they salute you respectfully, 
and perhaps make a pause, or sometimes they 
will stand aside as you pass ; this means that 
they will not disdain to receive a trifle, should 
you proffer it, although they do not con- 
descend to beg. Indeed your humble com- 

lion of the road would be much offended if 
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you treated him as a recipient of alms, for the 
acceptation of a gratuity by a Handwerks- 
bursche is a recognised custom that has no- 
thing degrading about it ; and truly they are 
a most deserving and contented class, never 
pressing their wants upon you in any way. A 
story told by the popular author Hebel about 
a journeyman, is worth repeating. The poor 
fellow, wandering far away from his native 
village, came to Amsterdam. He was so 
struck by the magnificent houses that bordered 
the quays and the ships, and broad avenues, 
that he forgot all about himself and his work. 
He stopped before a high mansion surrounded 
by flower gardens full of bright tulips and 
sweet- smelling roses, and was quite lost in ad- 
miration of so splendid a residence. 

" And who does all this belong to ?" he 
asked of a passer-by. 

" Kannitverstan," replied the Dutchman, 
which meant that he could not understand a 
word the Handwerksbursche said. 

" Well, he must be a rich man," thought 
the poor fellow, " to have such a palace for a 
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home,'* and in a rather envious mood he made 
his way to one of the quays. There lay the 
ships moored close to one another, their masts 
and yards forming one confused mass, and out 
of the hold of one of them near at hand the 
sailors were bringing casks of sugar, and spices, 
and teas, and other good things from the East. 
The unloading went on as if the hold would 
never be exhausted, and the village journeyman 
stood by dumb with bewilderment. Presently 
he touched one of the sailors on the arm, as he 
staggered under a load of some costly mer- 
chandize, and timidly asked to whom all the 
wealth belonged. 

" Kannit vers tan," was the reply, as before. 

" Kannitverstan — it all belongs to him,'* 
grumbled the Handwerksbursche, while he, 
poor fellow, had scarce a groat in the world. 
What a lucky dog he must be, with his grand 
house and his fine ships. And as he saun- 
tered on, thinking what he would do if all 
these riches belonged to him, he stepped aside 
to make way for a grand funeral that was 
passing. Sable steeds, with trappings of black 
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velvet, drew behind them a grand hearse, upon 
which was a coflBn covered with a silver- 
stitched pall ; and behind, marching two and 
two, came a long procession of friends clothed 
in mourning, and bowed down with grief. The 
journeyman touched the last mourner on the 
arm as he passed. 

" And who is it you are mourning for?" he 
asked. 

" Kannitverstan," was the reply, with a 
sorrowful shake of the head, and the Hand- 
werksbursche went his way moralizing over 
poor Kannitverstan, who, despite his grand 
belongings, his mansion, and his riches, was 
not less mortal than the rest of us. 

Similar stories are, of course, popular in all 
countries. 

Around Zell, with its quaint homely inns 
and slender church spire that seems bent on 
imitating Pisa's tower, with the broad rapid- 
flowing Inn hurrying past the tall white houses, 
there are other famous excursions to be made 
besides the valley of the Zemmbach which we 
have described. The traveller may make his 
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waj through the savage Duxerthal and to the 
little hamlet of Hinterdux, by the magnificent 
Gefrorne Wand glacier, a good day's march 
from Mayrhofen, and thence proceed by a 
mountain path to Steinach on the Brenner ; 
but this route must only be taken by good 
walkers. Or you may turn in the other direc- 
tion, a day's walk bringing you over the Plat- 
tenkogl in sight of beautiful snow-peaks, and 
by the side of the gigantic Krimml waterfalls, 
the biggest in Germany. There is an inn at 
the village of Krimml, where the accommoda- 
tion is tolerable. 

The Zillerthaler is as good a specimen of the 
Tyrolese as you are likely to find, for the 
valley being a warm, fruitful district, with a 
broad road running up its entire length, the 
people are naturally educated and intelligent. 
Like all his mountain brethren he is a good 
shot, the Tyrolese, indeed, forming the Jagers, 
or rifle brigade of the Austrian army. Although 
a strict look-out is kept for poachers, the pur- 
suit of chamois, in winter time especially, 
is winked at a good deal by the authorities, for 
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the very good reason, doubtless, that it cannot 
be prevented. A good shot is very proud of 
his skill, and one sees hanging from the balco- 
nies of the cottages every now and then a 
round white disk, reminding one of the times 
when knights were wont to hang up their 
shields as a sign of their prowess. This cir- 
cular object, if examined closely, will be found 
to have a mark or two near the centre, and it 
is nothing less than the carton from the target, 
which has received the most central shot, the 
marksman having become Shiitzenkonig, or 
something of the kind, in virtue thereof 
Rarely a prize is given, the fortunate marks- 
man being quite content with the honour and 
glory, and the white disk, which he is allowed 
to carry off with him. 

When the Shtitzenverein of Vienna was first 
established some years ago, and riflemen from 
all parts of the world flocked thither to prove 
their skill, the Tyrolese were well represented 
and came off with a goodly show of prizes. 
When they hastened back to their homes, 
carrying the silver mugs and tankards as 
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trophies, the simple villagers received them 
with open arms, and were beside themselves 
with joy on beholding the glittering goblets 
that came all the way from the capital, the 
great Kaiserstadt. Only, the good people 
could not quite understand how their fortu- 
nate countrymen had acquired the precious 
articles. 

*' And what did it cost you ?" asked some 
admiring peasants in our hearing, when, after 
the recital of his grand doings in Vienna, the 
marksman produced his prize for our inspec- 
tion. 

" I won it — I did not buy it," exclaimed the 
proud possessor. 

" Ach, so ! — ^you won it," replied one of his 
hearers, not more enlightened than before. 

And they passed it round again, tapped the 
. silver with their knuckles, looked at the gild- 
ing inside, and were quite overcome by its 
magnificence. But they could not for the life 
of them comprehend how their companion 
came by it ; and now and again one would re- 
peat the question as to how much it cost, and 
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receive back the same answer ; and then they 
nodded their heads meaninglessly as before, 
and repeated : 

" Ach, so ! — ^you won it." 

If you want to hear stories about chamois- 
stalking, the Zillerthal hunter is always ready 
for a yarn. Sitting of an evening in the inns 
of Zell or Mayrhofen, one may speedily make 
friends with them. There are plenty of 
chamois in the mountains about here, but it 
is in autumn and winter that the hunting is 
best, for in summer time the animals are much 
more inaccessible. One of the great difficulties 
is to estimate the distance of the animal at the 
time of firing, for a chamois traversing a snow 
slope will often appear much closer than it 
really is, on account of the clearness of the 
atmosphere and the sharp rendering of its 
outline against the white background. To 
wait until you can distinguish its two horns is 
one way of getting the range, but to approach 
afterwards unseen is often a hazardous pro- 
ceeding. A skilful huntsman easily discovers a 
chamois, if he comes upon fresh traces of the 
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animal, and he takes good care to approach so 
that the wind blows from the game towards 
the hunter, otherwise the chamois would scent 
danger immediately. 

Precipices and glaciers are not the only diffi- 
culties that the chamois hunter has to contend 
with. Now and then an ugly dwarf or hob- 
goblin will spring up in their path and threaten 
them with destruction. There is a story of 
a hunter who was waylaid by an irascible 
little being of this sort, who snappishly de- 
manded of the sportsman what he did up there 
kiUing all the chamois. The hunter pleaded 
poverty, and justified his conduct by the cir- 
cumstance that he had a wife and family to 
feed at home. So the dwarf told him that if 
he gave up killing the animals upon the 
mountains, he should find a fat chamois 
already slaughtered hanging before his door 
once a week. So the huntsman went home, 
and sure enough when he opened the cottage 
door next morning there hung a fine chamois 
upon one of the trees. The man was de- 
lighted with his good fortune, and for some 
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time lived contentedly upon the food provided 
for him. But after awhile he became tired 
of doing nothing, and yearned to spring about 
the mountains, as before, with his gun. So 
one morning he bade his wife farewell, and 
went off to his accustomed hunting ground. 
From a jutting rock, upon which he could 
just balance himself, he spied a plump chamois 
feeding in the green valley below. He 
steadied himself as well as possible to take 
aim, when, just as he pressed the trigger, the 
dwarf's laugh was heard behind him, and at 
the same moment his foot was slipped from 
tlie rock, and he fell headlong into the abyss 
below. 
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THE ST ELY 10, 

TN passing from East Switzerland, or North 
-*- Italy, into the Tyrol, the tourist traverses 
a district famous for its magnificent snow- 
scenery. The Bernina range, as mighty almost 
as that of Mont Blanc, and with glaciers equal 
to those of Chamounix, and the Ortler Spitz, 
the loftiest mountain in the Tyrol rising from 
a group of snow-crested peaks, are both of them 
close at hand. The grand pass of the Stelvio, 
or Stilfser Joch, the highest carriage road in 
Europe, a track that leads the traveller a 
thousand feet above the line of perpetual 
snow, by the side of blue crystal glaciers 
that sweep down to the very edge of the 
thoroughfare, is the finest feature of the 
route ; and although the road is scarcely 
passable for carriages in early summer, or 
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in late autumn, it is safe enough during most 
of the summer. . 

Coming from the Italian lakes, the Engadine, 
which is the Chamounix of the Bernina, lies a 
little out of the direct route, but one must not 
fail to visit the charming valley. You take 
boat to the upper end of the blue waters of 
Como, and proceed to Chiavenna, whence the 
Engadine and the Stelvio are easily reached. 
The evening boat takes you to Colico, and as 
the district has a repute for unhealthiness and 
bad characters, it is well to push on the dozen 
miles to Chiavenna to rest the night. 

We have reason for remembering the stretch 
of road between Colico and Chiavenna. There 
were four of us in the party. We had walked 
over the St. Grothard, and were on our way to 
the Engadine. While still on board the lazy 
steamer, gazing dreamily at the limpid blue 
lake and the hazy mountains that enclose it on 
all sides, the mail or diligence guard joined us 
in a chat, and advised us to take seats in his 
vehicle, which left for Chiavenna half an hour 
after the arrival of the steamer. This seemed 

11—2 
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the best plan of getting to our destination, 
but on proceeding to book places at Colico, 
the number of passengers was so large that 
seats could only be promised in a supple- 
mentary vehicle. Another cause for anxiety 
arose : it was the doubt whether there would 
be beds enough at the Hotel Conradi, the only 
good house in the place ; and at any rate the 
best rooms would be secured by the first 
arrivals in the diligence proper, if we followed 
in a second carriage. Under these circum- 
stances, we were disposed to lend a willing ear 
to a Vetturino, who had a carriage standing 
ready, and volunteered to drive the party on 
the same terms as the diligence. It was a 
rumbling vehicle, with places for four inside, 
and room for two more in a coupe in front, 
besides the driver, who dwelt with great 
warmth upon the rare mettle of the two lank 
and lean steeds harnessed to the carriage. 
We closed with the bargain just as our friend 
the guard came up, and he laughed merrily in 
the hearing of the assembled passengers, 
boasting: that he would be in half an hour 
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before us. A start was made, and as we went 

I 

through the village our driver made a bar- 
gain with a couple of peasants for a lift, and 
these were hidden away in the coupe by them- 
selves. 

The vehicle rolled on leisurely in the dusk, 
over flat roads and by poverty-stricken villages. 
Night came on, and found us still on the road, 
driving past dark copses on the wayside, and 
under black tunnels bored in the rock, the 
vehicle coming almost to a halt in these places, 
and causing one to look about uneasily ; for not 
only were the hungry looks of the Italian 
peasantry far from reassuring, but we carried 
with us a couple of men who might perhaps be 
prevailed upon, if necessary, to lend a hand in 
tackling the Englishmen. Suddenly there ap- 
peared a bright light far behind us — a flare 
that seemed to grow larger as we watched it, 
like a fire just breaking out. There it was 
like a gigantic will-o'-the-wisp, unsteadily 
growing larger, and seemingly following in our 
wake. 

" Hark ! what was that noise ?'* cried one 
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presently, in a tone that made the rest of us 
jump from our seats. 

" Listen," said every one. 

There was the light to be seen more plainly 
than ever through the trees, and in the distance 
could be heard the jingling of bells, and shouts, 
and the galloping of horses. 

" It is the diligence," said some one. 

And sure enough it was the diligence, 
coming on apace and trying to overtake us. 
The four horses were bringing along the lum- 
bering coach at a break-neck pace, making a 
terrible noise as they sped along the hard road. 
We could hear the guard's voice chiming in 
with that of the postilion in urging the horses 
forward. 

It seemed all over with us, for although we 
could see nothing of the diligence, the lamps 
glared larger and larger, and the noise increased 
every moment. The coach was rapidly gaining 
on our worn-out steeds. Presently our horses 
ceased trotting and began to walk. 

" We are going up a steep hill," said one of 
the party, straining his eyes through the dark. 
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In an instant we had jumped out and were 
in the road pushing up the vehicle from behind 
with all our might and main. Half a dozen 
cigars were thrust into the driver's hands, and 
the words presto^ prestissimo, gasped out — for 
what between the dust, and the exertion, and 
laughing over the incident, one could scarcely 
speak coherently. What the driver thought 
of the eccentricity of Englishmen who pay for 
a vehicle for the pleasure of pushing it up hill 
themselves is a moot point, but he seemed to 
catch the excitement, and urged on his horses 
to the utmost. So by degrees we began to 
gain upon the diligence again, and one of us 
who stopped behind to reconnoifcfC ran up 
with the news that it was still a good fifty 
yards off. 

« 

It was a hard struggle. The hill was a high 
one, and so long as it continued we were safe, 
for the four of us pushed away at the vehicle 
with a will. What the two peasants cooped 
up in the front part of the carriage were doing 
the while we know not, but probably they slept 
through it all. At times the coach would put 
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on a spurt, and the horses would trot for a 
few Taids, for we were Terv near Chiavenna 
now, and be^an to see the lights of the town 
shining through the trees. Those on the dili- 
gence had caught sight of ns. or the dnst we 
made, and the guard and postilion never ceased 
shouting for an instant ; but the heavy post 
waggon was too much for the horses, and by 
the time the level road was reached again we 
had sensiblv increased the distance. 

" Pre*tOj prt^o r we shouted, as our driver 
jumped upon his seat again and put his horses 
at a £i5t trot- We all clambered inside, one 
after the other, as we best could, quite over- 
come with the heat and dust that choked up 
throat, nostrils, and every pore of the skin. 
Our carriage was going so quick that it was 
with difficulty the last man jumped upon the 
step and hoisted his body through the window, 
where he remained for some moments, harle- 
quin-like, in a trap, until dragged laughing 
and choking through the opening by his com- 
rades. We had won the race. Through the 
narrow streets we xatUed^ and round by the 
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square to the hotel, and as we drove up there 
came the big yellow diligence round the 
comer. 

The noise brought the maitre d' hotel and 
subordinates at once to the porch, eager to 
welcome the grand English milords travelling 
in a private carriage, before the public vehicle 
drove up. 

"Bon soir, messieurs,'* said the smiling 
host, bowing and opening the door. 

" Deux chambres a deux lits, s'il vous plait,*' 
said our spokesman. 

" Parfaitement," replied the host, helping 
us down, our travelling packs in our hands ; 
" parfaitement. Jean, num^ros 4 et 5." 

And then he turned to the coup^ to see if 
the trunks and boxes were stowed away in 
there, for there was no luggage on the roof. 
But to his astonishment he found a couple of 
grimy peasants. 

" I am only a return carriage," explained 
the driver, " and I filled up with as good 
company as I could find." 

" Ach, so !" cried the host, for the first time 
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comprehending that his guests were only 
modest foot travellers. " Ach, so !" and he 
went into the hall and shouted in twangy 
German to his subordinate, who, by this time, 
had heralded the Englishmen up the staircase, 
and was in the act of admitting them to the 
grand apartments Nos. 4 and 5 : " Johann, 
Johann! Greben sie den Herrn Nos. 98 und 
99/' 

We were led heavenward up another two 
pairs of stairs after that by Johann, and thus 
ended our adventure. 

If you wish to cross the Stelvio direct you 
pass on at once to Sondrio and Tirano, from 
Colico, through the hot valley of the Valteline, 
where grows one of the most generous red 
wines of Europe ; but if you can spare the time 
the pretty Engadine valleys should be visited 
first over the Maloja pass, and the Valteline 
can be reached farther up the valley, by the 
Bernina pass. A series of tiny lakes stretch 
from the head of the Maloja to the well-known 
spa — St. Moritz — and constitute the valley, 
with its wooded slopes and green meadow- 
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lands, one of the most pastoral scenes imagi- 
nable. 

The Engadine valleys are about six thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, but so sheltered 
are they by mountHin walls on all sides that 
it is never bitterly cold. In summer the tem- 
perature is cool and bracing, and in winter the 
months are so mild, notwithstanding the snow 
lying many feet deep, that consumptive 
patients come here in hundreds to pass through 
the most trying season of the year. It is a 
great resort for English invalids, and in the 
winter time there are skating and sleighing 
clubs mainly supported by our own country- 
men. There are half a dozen spots where 
visitors congregate — Silvaplana, St. Moritz, 
Samaden, Pontresina, &c. ; and at all of these 
there are grand first-class hotels. In the 
summer season the district is inconveniently 
crowded, and at St. Moritz, where there is a 
spa and etablissement des bainSy the prices are 
exorbitantly high. 

For lovers of snow scenery there is no more 
charming resort than the pretty Engadine 
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valleys, Pontresina being, perhaps, more 
favoured in this respect than the other vil- 
lages. The magnificent Roseg and Mortiratsch 
glaciers, with their snow crystals streaming 
down to the black pine forests, are within easy 
mornings' excursions. Then there are famous 
peaks that give glimpses of high Alp scenery, 
to be reached by moderate mountaineers with 
little trouble, and bright and rare Alpine 
flowers to be gathered in the lofty valleys 
about. 

They do not speak Italian up here, but 
Romansch, a language that is more allied to 
Latin than any other. Indeed, on glancing at 
a Romansch Bible, you cannot but believe it 
is the old Latin tongue you have before your 
eyes. It is the principal language spoken in 
the south-east portions of Switzerland ; and 
as a proof of its importance we may mention 
that there are three newspapers published in 
the language. 

Good pedestrians may cross from the Ber- 
nina pass to Bormio, at the foot of the 
Stelvio, by the magnificent Val Viola — a march 
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of a dozen hours — but others must make their 
way into Italy again, over the Bemina, to 
Tirano. As soon as you turn your back on 
the Engadine, you bid adieu to luxuries and 
grand hotels, and must be content henceforth 
with the modest fare and rough quarters of 
North Italy and the Tyrol. 

In some of the little mountain villages in 
the Tyrolese districts the priest, who is, by 
the way, often the only intelligent being in 
the neighbourhood, receives guests, and acts 
as landlord, and very well does the worthy 
man perform the part. He is as good- 
humoured, jovial, and full of anecdote as 
most friendly hosts, and plays cards and crib- 
bage with his visitors, like the best of them. 
His house, the biggest in the place, is a 
Wirthshaus in everything but name ; there is 
a common room where the peasants drink, 
while the tourist is shown into the clergy- 
man's own homely apartment. Here he will 
receive you dressed sometimes in full canoni- 
cals, his white flannel robe covered by a short 
black surplice. He has no objection to join 
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yon at table, will heartily respond to your in- 
vitation to share a bottle of wine, and will 
aid his housekeeper in cooking your supper. 
Living secluded from the world, it is no little 
recreation for him to have a traveller to talk 
to, and the warmth of his reception knows no 
bounds. He chats good-humouredly, tells you 
about the neighbourhood, beats you at cards, 
and then goes off for an hour to conduct 
service in the adjacent church to which the 
bells have been ringing the worshippers for 
some time. It is with unfeigned regret that 
he sees you depart, having settled a modest 
account with the Haushiilterin, for it is only 
in the presentation of the bill that the priest 
differs from the landlord. 

The Val Yiola, as far as Isolaccia, is a grand 
Alpine valley, with not a single habitation 
during its entire length, if we except a couple 
of mountain chalets, which are only occasionally 
inhabited by shepherds. The district around 
towards the snowy Ortler is renowned for 
chamois hunting, but the craggy paths and 

-^hioh the hunters pursue 
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their game can only be made use of by native 
mountaineers whose eye and step are steady, 
and whose head does not swim at the fathom- 
less abyss below them. There are also bears 
to be found in the neighbourhood, and these in 
winter time are numerous enough to become 
troublesome to the villagers up in the higher 
valleys. 

The little town of Bormio, called in German 
Worms, is at the end of the Val Viola and at 
the foot of the Stelvio ; but travellers will do 
well to pass the night at the Baths, a little 
further on the road, where there is far better 
accommodation to be had than in the dirty 
little Italian town. The Bormio baths may 
indeed be described to tourists as an oasis in 
the desert, for they afford capital quarters. 
Besides, those who are going to climb the 
Stelvio, by resting the night here are already 
a couple of miles on their journey. And as the 
Stelvio is something over nine thousand feet 
high, and often ankle-deep in snow, there is 
always plenty of work to be done under any 
circumstances. 
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If you come through the Val Viola, it is at 
Bormio that you first sight the Stelvio road, 
without question one of the grandest routes in 
Europe. As far as the head of the pass, and 
to the Italian frontier, it is a marvel of suc- 
cessful engineering, the road being broad, 
solid, and exceedingly well made. The ascent 
is gradual and easy, by desolate mountain 
ravines, and long tunnels pierced through the 
solid rock, the way at times running along a 
mere shelf hewn out of the precipitous cliffs. 
At dangerous parts, the road is roofed over 
with solid masonry to protect the traveller 
from falling avalanches, which come thunder- 
ing down from the cliffs above, and, passing 
harmlessly overhead, tumble into the abyss 
below. As in the case of most Alpine high- 
ways, there are refuges at every few miles for 
the protection of travellers in storms and tem- 
pests, as also for the housing of the road- 
menders, who are continually at work to efface 
the ravages of wind and weather. It has often 
been said that the Austrians would do well to 
imitate their friends in Italy, and keep their 
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side of the pass in the same excellent condi- 
tion ; but it is less their fault than their mis- 
fortune that the highest roadway in Europe is 
so often out of repair, for the upper portion of 
the pass on the German side, instead of being 
hard rock, consists of soft shale and earth, the 
road winding in its descent over gigantic dust- 
heaps, which are of course easily disturbed by 
stormy weather. 

The romantic spot upon which the Bormio 
baths stand is already 4000 feet above the sea 
level, and therefore there are 5000 feet more to 
climb to reach the head of the pass. The river 
Adda, one of the most important tributaries 
of the Po^ riises here, its three heads coming 
from the Val Viola, the Stelvio, and the Ortler 
Spitz. Nowadays, happily, schoolmasters do 
not place so much importance upon a know- 
ledge of the source of rivers as was formerly 
the case. There is so much uncertainty always 
as to which branch of a river is to be taken as 
the stream proper, that when at last one of them 
has been picked out and decided upon, the cir- 
cumstance is found scarcely worth remember- 
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ing. But whatever excuse there may be for 
impressing upon a schoolboy the exact spot 
where one of many tiny streams that make up 
a big river takes its rise, there can be none at 
all for the absurd and universal plan of con- 
necting in the infant mind the name of a river 
with every town, whether they have any 
reason for co-existence or not. Where a stream 
has been the cause of the town's wealth and 
importance, as in the case of London on the 
Thames, or Hamburg on the Elbe, it is un- 
questionably very right to impress the two 
names simultaneously upon one's memory, but 
it is nonsense to follow out the same course 
with every little town in the world. What is 
the good, for example, of teaching a child that 
Berlin lies on the Spree, or that Baden-Baden 
is on the Oos, and so forth ? The information 
is acquired parrot-like, for the little streams 
are never heard of except in this connexion ; 
and when the scholar one day visits the capital 
of Prussia, and sees the narrow black canal 
that identifies itself with that great city, or 
journeys to Baden-Baden and looks at a six- 
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foot rivulet paved with bricks, to prevent the 
couple of inches of water running away alto- 
gether, he feels that he has been imposed upon 
by having had his attention called to their 
existence at all. 

It takes three or four hours' climbling up 
this magnificent incline, past the wildest of 
panoramas, before you arrive at the summit, 
where the snow is often so thick that a deep 
cutting has to be made for the road. The 
Stelvio pass is only of recent date, but never- 
theless it has played an important part in 
European wars. In 1859, and again in 1866, 
it was taken possession of by Italian troops, 
who blew up a bridge and blockaded the road- 
way to prevent the Austrians from forcing an 
entrance by this line of route. 

It is only as you approach the summit 
that the white peaks and glaciers begin to rise 
before you. The smooth rounded top of the 
Monte Crystallo grows up on your right, and 
its glaciers, like the ice work of a gigantic bride's 
cake, sweep down to within a few yards of the 
road. Then other peaks of the Ortler group 
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come into view, and at last you stand at the 
big obelisk at the top of the pass which marks 
the boundaries of Italy, Austria, and Switzer- 
land. 

There is a rough building at the very top, 
one of the series of refuges, called Franzeshohe, 
but it is uninhabited now, and the door locked, 
so that travellers must not rely upon finding 
slielter there. At Santa Maria, an hour's march 
from the summit, and again a couple of thou- 
js^and feet down on the Austrian side, there is 
simple accommodation to be had, the houses 
containing each of them about a dozen beds and 
half a dozen stoves, for the latter are quite as 
important as the former in this lofty district. 
There is no " Hospice" or religious establish- 
ment on the Stelvio, as in the case of most 
Swiss passes, the Great St. Bernard, the Sim- 
plon, the St. Grothard, the Grimsel, &c., where 
a body of monks reside ready to afford assis- 
tance to unfortunate travellers, and where one 
may pass the night comfortably. The fact is, 
a habitation could not be built sufficiently 
strong to withstand the elements up here, for 
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there is no plain or basin at the top, as on 
many Alpine thoroughfares. The Stelvio is a 
cutting between two rugged mountains, and 
one would be always in peril from earth slips 
and avalanches. A little while ago there used 
to be an Austrian post-house a short distance 
from the summit, where horses were to be 
hired, and travellers might obtain shelter and 
refreshment, but one day an avalanche came 
rumbling down the mountains, and the masses 
of ice and rock smashed the little house to 
atoms, killing every being in the place ; the 
postmaster himself, poor fellow, being found 
under a bit of rock that a dozen men could 
scarcely move. 

If you are but a moderate mountaineer, it is 
easy to reach one of the eminences near at 
hand to enjoy the magnificent view — far- 
stretching snow-fields and pinnacles of ice 
on the one hand, and sugar-loaf mountain 
peaks on the other — in the valley below you 
How awe-inspiring it is to look down upon a 
whole cluster of mountain-tops such as these^ 
to be above them all, and to be able to point 
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to them, as if they were all your own ! You 
have the whole world at your feet, and seem- 
ingly it is composed of nothing but lofty 
mountains, for nought else is to be seen from 
here. 

A climb of half an hour over a snow- 
bridge to the right, which must be crossed 
with care, and up the rounded Crystallo 
glacier, brings you to the top of the comb, 
whence the Ortler Spitz rises abruptly, seem- 
ingly but half a mile distant, and certainly 
within three hours' journey. Some famous 
gliding, or "rutschen," may be done down 
the slopes of the glacier, with the ice-pole held 
firmly to the rear to act as a break to the 
slider. 

It goes steeply down hill on the Austrian 
side, the road making as many as fifty zigzags 
before the little hamlet of Trafoi is reached for 
night quarters ; there is a refuge one stage 
short of this place, but the accommodation 
afforded is a degree below homely. Just above 
Trafoi, and at the very base of the Ortler Spitz, 
is a grass-grown plot of ground, known as the 
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Barenboden, or Bears' Home, where Master 
Bruin, it is said, may frequently be seen, 
although in winter time he is apt to go 
beyond bounds, and play pranks down by the 
villages. 

Bears are not so scarce in the Tyrol as 
some people may imagine. As we were going 
through the Fiinstermunz pass two years ago, 
we were fortunate enough to see a brute that 
had been shot only the day before. He was a 
tremendous fellow, about nine years old, with 
ragged yellow teeth, that were something to 
bear in mind as an experience. He was killed 
near Pfunds, a village at the entrance of the 
pass, the fortunate peasant who shot him 
making several hundred florins over the busi- 
ness. The man had been looking for chamois, 
and was returning home disappointed, when, 
looking over a precipice, above the Oetzthal 
glacier, he saw something black moving to 
and fro by a little stream issuing from the ice. 
The man was rooted to the spot. It was a 
bear — the bear indeed that all the village had 
"readed for the past seven or ^ight years, a 
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veritable bugbear, which some believed in and 
some did not. ' The animal had killed a young 
lamb and carried it off, and was toying with it 
in the glacier water. It was some time before 
the man had nerve enough to aim ; but at last 
he fired, and tbe bear jumped up as if to run 
away, and then laid down again. Fearful he 
was shamming, another shot was sent into 
poor Bruin's body, and as he did not stir after 
that, the peasant mustered up courage to de- 
scend to his prey. The reception given by 
the villagers to the fortunate huntsman 
equalled that accorded to St. George when he 
killed the dragon; for the fact is, that for 
some time past the bear had really been the 
terror of the neighbourhood, and every mishap 
and misfortune was attributed to it. Fifty 
iiorins was at once paid by the authorities of 
the village to their deliverer, while the carcass, 
which weighed above two hundred weight, was 
sold for meat at the rate of fourpence a pound. 
To those interested in the matter of bears' 
grease, we may state that there was as much 
as forty pounds of fat under the thick hide^ 
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and for this a speculator at once bid a florin a 
pound. 

On looking back near Trafoi, as you descend 
through the pine woods, there is perhaps the 
finest sight of all before you, for the Ortler 
group, seen through the trees, presents a sheer 
wall of dazzling white, standing out cold and 
clear in the failing light of evening. Indeed, 
it is a question whether the pass is not more fa- 
vourably viewed coming from Austria into Italy 
than the way we have chosen — only, under these 
circumstances the finest things are seen first. 

Soon we come in sight of the Austrian 
fortress that guards this outlet of the valley — 
a stout building, so constructed that it com- 
mands the pass up and down for a long dis- 
tance. Then we see, high above us on the 
left, the little village of Stilfs, or Stelvio, from 
which the pass takes its name, tiny little cot- 
tages growing like fungi to the steep, green 
slope ; and soon afterwards the valley divides, 
one route going northwards over the Fiinster- 
mtinz pass, and the other leading east to Meran 
and the Brenner. 
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The question now and then arises as you 
make your way through the grand scenes of 
nature hereabouts whether they are finer than 
those we see at home. There are many who 
vow that the beauties of our own islands are 
unrivalled, and these as a rule never tire of 
uttering the well-worn advice to "see your 
own country first'' before you venture abroad. 
It is doubtless excellent counsel, but neverthe- 
less one should be cautious in listening to it, 
for it comes, maybe, from those who are as 
ignorant of the pretty nooks and corners in our 
own kingdom as of the famous scenes on the 
Continent they are envious of your visiting. 
Far be it from us to depreciate the rustic 
charms of Grreat Britain. There are no such 
woody glens, such fresh green pastures, such 
stately parks, such white cliffs, such purple 
moorland, such cool shady lanes as in this 
sweet country of ours ; none in which a 
pleasanter holiday can be spent. But because 
one has a liking for home-grown strawberries 
and the clotted cream of Devonshire, it is 
surely no reason why you should feast on 
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nothing else, and eschew altogether such good 
things as the black figs of Italy and the 
luscious peaches of France. And it is as idle, 
to our thinking, to contrast the flavour of 
these different fruits as to make comparison 
between Clovelly village and the Ehone glacier, 
or the leafy banks of Loch Katrine and the blue 
Bay of Naples. Suum cuique we would say, 
and there let the matter rest as regards the 
scenery of rival countries. But as to the 
advice of waiting to see your own country 
before setting foot on the Continent, there are 
many points to be considered. Some of us 
have not always the time and opportunity, or 
that urgent desideratum, a balance at our 
banker's, and under these circumstances it is 
wisest, we hold, to go when one can. Besides, 
seeing one's own country may mean much, or 
little, according to whether he who tenders the 
advice has himself travelled far or near. A 
traveller may be well acquainted with every 
great city in the kingdom, and yet have seen 
nothing at all of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Short holidays, however, are usually more fre- 
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quent than long ones, and it is only in the 
latter case that a trip abroad can be under- 
taken. One more argument may be advanced 
against confining your early travels to home : 
unless you journey abroad when young, you 
can never appreciate fully the pleasure of 
foreign travel, for not only is one apt to be- 
come prejudiced as years increase, but one 
desires also, more than ever, comforts and luxu- 
ries, to be without which means simply to be 
miserable. 

It would, indeed, be a great stride in our 
system of education if, as in France and 
Germany, travelling were regarded as an im- 
portant element of teaching. Who has not 
seen parties of German youths or students 
travelling about during vacation time in charge 
of some professor, under whose guidance they 
are led through interesting districts, and 
brought face to face with localities which, till 
then, they had only known on the globe or 
atlas. The French are now following up the 
Germans very closely in this respect, and it is 
time we, too, made a start. Travelling about 
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in this way, boys intuitively learn a great deal. 
Not only do they improve their geographical 
knowledge, but they find out that there are 
other people quite as worthy and important as 
themselves in the world. They get to estimate, 
by comparison, the calibre of their own 
countrymen and the towns and cities at home ; 
and, most important of all, they see at once 
tlie advantages of a knowledge of foreign 
languages. These youths do not set much 
store on seeing their own country first, but 
make tours nowadays that would cause a hardy 
traveller to open his eyes. 

" We went to Norway last summer," said 
one of half a dozen boys to us two years since 
who came from the Polytechnic School at 
Lyons. " This year we shall go to Vienna, to 
Moscow, and St. Petersburg, and come home 
by Berlin." 

From Mais, which is but a couple of hours' 
walk from the bottom of the pass to Nauders 
and the famous Fiinstermiinz defile, is but a 
day's journey past the tiny lakes of Graun and 
Keschen. There is, however, no resting-place, 
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except of the roughest character, between the 
two points. If going to the Brenner line, the 
traveller journeys along the pastoral valley of 
the Vintschgau, past the fashionable spa of 
Meran to Brixen. It is a glorious drive 
through this luxuriant district to Meran, many 
of the green hills being crowned with ruined 
burgs or little white chapels. The Zenoburg 
planted at the entrance of Meran is one of the 
most picturesque spots in the vicinity, and is a 
characteristic feature of this favourite retreat 
among the mountains, where a sojourn of a few 
days may be made very agreeable. 




BY FJORD AND FJELD IN NORWAY. 

npHE wild grandeur of some parts of Nor- 
^ way, as also the traces of quaint antiquity 
that still linger in many corners of it, render 
the country exceptionally attractive to tourists. 
And when it is remembered that the finest 
portions of the twin kingdom are those 
nearest our shores — the Hardanger and Sogne 
Fjords, the Fille Fjeld, and its neighbourhood 
— ^it is only matter for surprise that English 
pleasure-seekers are not more frequently met 
with in Scandinavia. 

But there are two great drawbacks to a visit 
to Norway — the long sea journey to be 
undertaken, and the scanty accommodation 
for travellers. It is true you may get there 
nowadays by overland in great measure, 
through Denmark and Sweden, for there is 
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a railway direct to Christiania from Malmoe, 
the most southern point of Sweden, which is 
within a couple of hours' sail from Copenhagen. 
But if it is the Bergen district that one more 
particularly desires to visit, then there is still 
half Norway to be travelled through before 
you arrive at your destination. You journey 
to the Mjosen lake, and then by carriole for a 
couple of days on the North Christiania road 
over the Fille Fjeld as far as Leirdalsoeren, 
which is one of the most eastern points of the 
Sogne Fjord, and where one meets those who 
have made the journey by boat direct to Bergen. 

There are good coasting steamers passing 
along these Fjords, but as they do not run 
very frequently, the traveller must study the 
time-tables with care. If they are not 
obtainable, then small boats manned by 
picturesque boatmen are taken ; but the 
steamer is, of course, preferable, for not only 
does it afford protection from the Weather, but 
the traveller has then no need to trouble about 
provisions. 

The scenery on the Sogne Fjord goes beyond 
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the magnificent : it is appalling. Sailing up 
one arm of the sea after another, you are 
thankful that you have escaped danger so 
far. Mighty rocks tower up like gigantic 
walls out of the green water, appearing, as 
one looks up at them from the little steamer 
below, to reach right into the heavens ; and 
sometimes, so perceptibly do the lofty grey 
crags overhang the water, and threaten one's 
destruction, that you feel impelled now and 
again to raise your elbow to ward off the 
terrible blow momentarily expected. The 
steamer is dwarfed to insignificance as it 
creeps along the narrow channels under shadow 
of these mighty cliffs, that assume the most 
fantastic shapes as they rise skywards. You 
understand at once why people come all this 
way to get a peep at the Fjords, for nowhere 
else are there such rocky chasms, such wild 
defiles, and such bright green waters to be 
seen. Now you sail into an inland lake, sur- 
rounded apparently by Nature's stern walls; 
now you pass the opening of a smiling valley, 
full of green trees and verdant pasturage ; and 
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now you approach a gigantic cascade that 
comes tumbling out of a cleft between the 
rocks, the white foam rippling the placid water 
as it falls. 

Six hours' steaming in and out these awe- 
inspiring channels brings you to Gudvangen, 
where we leave the boat to complete its jour- 
ney to Bergen, while we pursue our way 
through the Naerodal to the shores of the 
Hardanger Fjord. We wish that board and 
lodging were as agreeable subjects to discuss 
as scenery in Norway, but unfortunately such 
is not the case. It is only in the towns and 
larger villages that anything like an iun is 
to be found. On the main roads, at every eight 
or ten miles, there are so-called " stations," 
which are simply farmhouses required by Gro- 
vernment to supply travellers with horses for 
their carrioles, and food and lodging. Near 
the Hardanger and Sogne Fjords, and also 
upon the Northern Christiania road, some of 
these houses are passably good, but most of 
them afford but very humble quarters, while 
there are those — dirty wooden huts, close and 
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stuffy — in which one can scarcely draw breath. 
Unless you carry it with you, you may not 
taste meat for days and even weeks, and the 
same may be said of good wheat or rye bread. 
The staple food is fladbrod and butter, or 
smoer, as it is called. This fladbrod, with 
which travellers in Norway soon become on 
intimate terms, is an exceedingly thin rye or 
oat cake, prepared in discs some two or three 
feet in diameter, such as might be described 
by a mathematician as breadth without thick- 
ness, being, in truth, so papery in consistence 
as to be capable of being folded into sheets 
like ordinary cardboard. It will keep good 
for months together, so that the operation of 
bread-making is conducted by householders at 
rare intervals, reams upon reams of the edible 
stationery being prepared on the occasion of a 
family baking. To the taste, it is not un- 
pleasant : but the annoying part of the matter 
is that, if at all hungry, you become tired of 
eating long before the cravings of appetite are 
satisfied. Quire after quire may be consumed, 
until, the lips become parched and the jaws 
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weary, one's hunger still remaining unappeased, 
for, like the prodigal son, one cannot assimilate 
the husky food . 

It is amusing to glance in at a cottage door 
and witness the manufacture of fladbrod. A 
bit of stiff paste is beaten and rolled out until 
it is as thin as a sixpence, the large disc being 
twisted and turned with great skill. The 
material is very tough and leathery, and in 
shifting it about the maker imparts a wavy 
motion to the sheet, like we shake a table- 
cloth to remove the folds. When the cake has 
been rolled thin enough, a circular sheet of 
iron, a yard in diameter, is slipped under it, and 
the latter put upon an oven. The baking is 
completed in a few minutes, and while yet soft 
and warm the sheets are folded into four, and 
stacked upon a shelf. 

From Gudvangen to Eide, on the Hardanger, 
which is a well-travelled route, the traveller 
need not make himself uneasy on the score of 
accommodation, if he will take care not to stop 
at the minor " stations" on the route. You 
pass through Naerodal, a dark green valley. 
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from which rise a number of big grey moun- 
tains, isolated from one another, and bearing a 
close resemblance, as if a dozen of them had 
been made from the same mould. Here all is 
peace and repose ; green meadow-land borders 
the clear mountain stream by the side of 
which our route lies, and shady trees overhang 
the path. Even the mountain-tops are no 
longer sharp and craggy, but smooth and 
rounded, while the outlines of the less lofty 
ones are softened by the pine forests that clothe 
their sides. 

Two graceful waterfalls close up the end of 
this peaceful valley, and now our road ascends 
by zigzags to the table-land above. What 
grand scene is this that bursts upon our view as 
we come puflSng and blowing to the top of the 
mountain plateau ? Great Powers ! It is the 
" Plains of Heaven,'' Martin's well-known pic- 
ture ; there rise panorama behind panorama, 
broad rich landscapes, hills and vales, and un- 
dulating plains, and beyond all, in the distance, 
delicately limned against the sky, faint outlines 
of the snowy Scandinavians are visible. There 
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are but the bright colours wanting, and the 
misty spirits rising from the blue waters, to 
render the picture complete. But the scene is 
startling in its similarit}'', and with the glowing 
tints of an evening sunset it seems like a 
glimpse of another and a better world. 

As specimens of " stations" of the worst 
kind, Vinge first and Tvinde afterwards are 
met with on this route. In the single room at 
Vinge there were, on the occasion of our visit, 
three families of men, women, and children 
congregated together, its solitary window jea- 
lously closed against the fresh air ; and nothing 
but a little milk and fladbrod were obtainable. 
At Tvinge matters seemed quite as bad, and 
until you get to Vossewangen there is no chance 
of decent quarters. 

But bad "stations" make you appreciate 
the good ones all the more. The quaint halt- 
ing-place is usually a roomy farmhouse, and if 
only meat is to be had there is little to grumble 
at, supposing always you don't object to rye 
bread, for there is always plenty of good 
butter, milk, eggs, and beer ; and the host and 
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hostess are unremitting in their attention. 
But the traveller will find himself in a very- 
anomalous position. He is by no means lord 
and master, nor are the people of the house at 
his beck and call. He is there rather on 
sufierance, and it is well, therefore, to be good 
friends at once, otherwise one's wishes are a 
long time being attended to. It is no good 
your rapping on the floor or ringing the bell, 
when there is one ; it is far better for you to 
go to the good people, wherever they may be, 
in the kitchen or the store-room, and ask them 
plainly for what you want. 

But it must not be supposed for a moment 
that they are churlish or ill-natured— -quite 
the reverse. They are always trying to please 
you ; and sometimes indeed their kindness be- 
comes embarrassing. They are most lavish in 
their attention to the traveller, especially in 
his sleeping apartment. No matter whether 
he is dressed, dressing, or actually in bed, the 
females of the house come and go through the 
room without the slightest hesitation ; and m 
the morning they awaken you and hand about 
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fladbrod and coffee in the most matter-of- 
course manner. There are seldom locks on 
the doors, but if there are, and you should 
happen to use them, it makes no difference, for 
the worthy people knock away at the panel and 
wait 6utside until admitted. 

Vossewangen is quite a populous place, mid- 
way between tlie Sogne and the Hardanger 
Fjords, and possesses a church. It is the 
quaintest scene imaginable to watch the vil- 
lagers assemble to attend service. The clergy- 
man makes his appearance in a long robe of 
black, with a white frill round his neck — a 
grave Lutheran priest — and then come the 
picturesque costumes of Scandinavia, which 
have probably undergone little change during 
the last two or three centuries : the men in 
knee breeches, bright green vests, and red 
nightcaps, the women sometimes in the 
shortest of skirts, and sometimes in dresses 
reminding one of those worn in this country 
at the commencement of the century, with 
waists coming right up to the armpits. Others 
again have gaily-stitched corsets, meeting 
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high up the neck, with pretty embroidered 
aprons, and singular white head-dresses to 
match their spotless sleeves. Blue eyes and 
straight flaxen hair are everywhere to be seen. 

No people love their country more than the 
simple Norwegians, and to pledge a glass of 
beer to " Gamle Norge" will make their friend- 
ship under any circumstances, for as we say 
" Old England" as a term of endearment, so 
they say " Old Norway/* When they are es- 
pecially pleased, they shake you by the hand 
and pat you gently on the arm. Shaking hands, 
indeed, is a universal sign of gratitude. If 
you give your carriole boy a few skillings, he 
at once shakes hands ; or if you hold out a 
bit of fladbrod to a beggar, he will employ 
the same token of friendship. Even a gipsy 
woman, who is accommodated merely with 
an ember from your fire to light her pipe 
from, will fervently grasp your hand in 
thanks. 

At Eide, on the Hardanger, there is a good 
" station," as stations go, and a steamer calls 
several times a week to take passengers to ' 
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Bergen, or to the head of the lake to visit the 
mammoth waterfall of the Voring Fos. Eow 
boats may also be hired at fixed Grovernment 
rates, and these are carried along very rapidly 
by their stm'dy crew. In fine weather few 
things are pleasanter than being propelled 
along over the sea-green waters of these glorious 
Fjords. Half-sitting, half-reclining at your 
ease, you watch the fine panoramas of moun- 
tain and lake that glide quietly before you. 
Now some wild geese fly straight over your 
head in two lines, forming an acute angle; 
now something splashes into the water from a. 
low rock just ahead of the boat, and the men 
turn with a quick expression of interest to see 
if they can catch a glimpse of the seal that 
has just dived into the transparent waters ; now 
again you startle some screeching waterfowl as 
you bend sharply round a bold headland. 

And as it grows dusk the boatmen begin to 
sing and chant choruses, keeping time with 
their oars. Ah, what is that well-known part- 
song they are trolling now ? They all join in 
with a will ; and so could we, if we only re- 
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membered it. What can it be, it is so familiar. 
Hurrah, we have it ! 

" The hardy Norseman's home of yore 
Was by the stormy sea." 

The boatmen are delighted at the travellers 
joining in chorus, and their faces glow with de- 
light as they bend merrily to their oars. 
" Gramie Norge !" you shout, waving your cap ; 
and forthwith they begin another heart-stirring 
melody : 

" 0, who will o'er the downs so free — 
0, who will with me ride P" 

Again the travellers join in the well-known 
refrain, and again the boatmen are beside 
themselves with delight to hear their dearly- 
loved national songs re-echoed to them by 
strangers. And so you pass along the magni- 
ficent Hardanger Fjord, less rugged and wild 
than the Sogne, but not less attra<;tive on that 
account. There is no night, if you are here in 
June or July, and it is only because of the 
steep mountain walls on either side that it has 
become dusky. You row on and on, through 
the live-long day, and it is only when you 
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arrive at Vik, at the head of the Fjord, and 
find that all the people at the little inn are 
fast asleep in bed, and want rousing up, that 
you begin to realize that your watch is quite 
right after all, and it really is two in the 
morning. 

The accommodation at Vik must be described 
as very so-so ; it is but ill-provided with beds, 
and the bill of fare is of the scantiest. This 
is inexplicable, for necessaries could easily be 
supplied from the steamers that touch here, 
and the spot is largely patronized by visitors 
to the Voring Fos. The waterfall is some little 
distance inland, so that even if travellers do 
not stop the night at Vik, they must at any 
rate take a meal there, for the simple reason 
that there is no other place to go to. 

However, it is little use grumbling, and you 
must be content with whatever you can get. 
So, after a bath in the clear green Hardanger, 
we eat as much breakfast as we can get, and 
set out to see the world-renowned waterfall. 

It is a good walk from the Hardanger Fjord 
to the beautiful Voring Fos, which has been 
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called, and with reason, the lion of Norway. 
As soon as you turn your back upon the 
Fjord, you must say good-bye to roads and 
highways, and there is nothing to be done but 
make the journey to the queen of fountains on 
horseback, or on foot, for rough and ready as 
the little Norwegian carriole is, there is no 
room even for that primitive conveyance. 
The carriole, by the way, is quite a feature of 
Scandinavia. The traveller is seated in a 
little shell, or cup, just like a Laplander's 
sledge, perched upon a couple of shafts, the 
recess being large enough for his body only, 
while his legs and feet rest upon supports like 
those in " trotting'' carts. The traveller must 
perforce drive the little pony himself, and a 
boy geuerally hangs on behind the vehicle, 
to take it back again to the station to which 
it belongs. There are no springs to these 
conveyances, but they are as comfortable as it 
is possible for any mountain cart of the kind 
to be. In winter time, when the snow is deep 
upon the ground, you have only to detach the 
little shell from the shafts and put it upon a 
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sledge, and you have the well-known rein- 
deer*s sledge before you. 

But stout and sturdy as the carriole is, it 
cannot be employed up the mountain path to 
the Voring Fos, nor across the broad highlands 
of the Hardanger Fjeld that separates the fjord 
from the Southern Christiania road, whither 
we are directing our footsteps. Across these 
wild moors and wastes of snow, for a stretch 
of eighty or ninety miles, past the borders of 
Tellemarken, and as far as the Hallingdal 
valley, the traveller must needs carry with 
him every necessary he requires, for until you 
reach Hammerboen there is no " station" to 
be met with. For fifty miles, indeed, you pass 
no habitations at all ; only a roughly-built hut 
now and then is to be seen, which may or may 
not contain a few hungry shepherds. The 
best plan, therefore, is to take a packhorse, 
laden with food and blankets, and encamp 
where one can during the three days' journey. 

It is a long climb to the Voring Fos. A 
short walk leads to the little Ssebo lake, over 
which the traveller is ferried to the village of 
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that name, and thence commences the actual 
ascent. You follow the mountain track up a 
very wall of a mountain, and then across a 
barren table-land, to where a cloud of mist 
and spray is seen hanging over tlie plain for 
miles away. The grand fall itself is not seen 
until you approach close to the fissure or 
chasm in the rock in which the torrent foams 
and chafes in its headlong career. A fierce 
tearing rapid, broken up into hissing foam, 
dashes over the clifi* with desperate force, and 
falling into space, disappears out of sight in a 
halo of spray and vapour. What becomes of 
the torrent after its terrific leap the spectator 
knows not; but the thunder of the roaring 
water below, and the cloud of mist that rises 
to the brim of the awful cauldron, conveys to 
his shuddering senses a vivid idea of the 
elemental strife below. 

The stream may be crossed higher up, and 
then the traveller can descend and get a 
view of the Fos from below, but the effect is 
not so terribly grand as that produced from 
above. 
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To reach the Hallingdal valley from the 
Fos a guide is absolutely necessary, from the 
fact that there is not even a mountain track, 
and nought else but distant peaks, icy glaciers, 
and snowy moorlands to be seen during the 
three days' journey over the Fjeld, or high- 
lands of the Hardanger. 

It is a glorious sight, this broad deserted 
wilderness of rocks and rushing torrents. 
Cascade after cascade is passed, some of them 
of marvellous beauty, and really, if the pedes- 
trian desire to go no further, it well repays 
the fatigue of a couple of hours' walk beyond 
the Voring Fos to witness the " Grandes 
Eaux" that are always playing hereabouts, 
despite the sad want of patronage bestowed 
upon them. And let the traveller take care to 
approach as near as possible to the foot of the 
cascades, for it is only in this way that their 
grandeur can be fully realized ; indeed, at the 
risk of uttering oft-repeated advice, we would 
say that this rule holds good with most water- 
falls, for under these circumstances only do 
the senses of hearing and seeing combine to 
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impress the mind with the true character and 
extent of the scene. 

The Eiukan Fos, which ranks next to the 
Voring Fos in beauty and grandeur, may also 
be reached over these highlands, in three days 
from the latter; but this point is farther 
south than the Hallingdal valley. After 
Maursaet has been passed, which consists of 
half a dozen poor dwellings, there is nothing 
bigger than a wooden shanty till you get to 
Tufto, at the head of the Hallingdal. A farmer 
whom we providentially met on our pilgrimage 
across these dreary wastes, seated astride one 
of the hardy cream-coloured ponies that are 
used throughout the country, was good enough 
to give a line of recommendation to his wife 
at a S3eter, or shepherd's hut, on the route, the 
wording of which was short and to the point : 
" These are Englishmen ; they are not vaga- 
bonds.'' 

One of the most charming natural effects in 
Norway is the midnight sunshine glowing 
upon the interminable wastes of snow and 
rugged grey peaks. In these districts in mid- 
14 
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summer the sun merely dips down out of sight 
for half an hour or so, and during this period 
you may observe the most lovely effects of 
sunset or sunrise, whichever it may be called, 
for the same phenomenon answers both pur- 
poses. To see the cold white landscape 
gradually become tinged with rose colour and 
purple as the lurid rays of the sun strike aslant 
the snowy regions is a sight that will never 
escape the traveller's memory. Ton watch 
from some eminence the gorgeous colours as 
they change and modify, the white snow-fields 
and distant glaciers now shining like burnished 
gold, now bathed in the violet haze of sun- 
down. The orb of day has been lost to view 
for some time, but presently the colours, in- 
stead of growing fainter, become vivid again. 
It must be the moon, you think, that is coming 
up to take the place of the sun during its 
brief retirement from the scene. The tints 
brighten perceptibly, and the gilding upon the 
mountain-tops shines ,out as brilliantly as ever 
as the luminary rises. But it is not the moon ; 
it is the fiery sun again that proclaims another 
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day has come, and that the night is over 
before it has begun. 

When you have left the saeter near the 
Voring Eos, and passed the half dozen cottages 
at Maursaet, it is seldom you meet a human 
being until the Hallingdal valley is sighted. 
Although some of the Norwegian maps indi- 
cate a pathway extending across the Hardanger 
Fjeld, not a track is visible over the highlands, 
so that without a guide the journey is not to 
be attempted. 

In front stretches an endless moorland, 
covered here and there with broad fields of 
white, the higher valleys filled up with con- 
gealed snow or glacier, and intersecting the 
country in all directions are rapid torrents 
and brawling streams that continually impede 
the traveller's progress. To the north is seen 
the mountain peaks of the Fille Fjeld and 
Northern Scandinavians, some of them grey and 
craggy, others with snowy hoods and closely- 
drawn mantles of white, with broad glaciers 
streaming down their sides like white lava. 

Steep ice banks, in which steps have to be 

14—2 
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broken with the mouDtain pole, now and then 
bar one's progress through the vast solitude, 
and at other times a rushing and almost un- 
fordable torrent has to be passed. So swift 
and strong is the tide of these frigid streams, 
that it is a very even contest at times with the 
element. Ton wade into the water as high 
up stream as practicable, to allow ^ much as 
possible for drifting, and carefully push one 
foot before another, slowly and firmly, to make 
way against the eddying force, which seems to 
grasp your feet with the strength of a dozen 
hands, and to draw the ankles firmly and 
surely down stream every time a step is made 
in the icy foam. The rush of a river like this 
is apt, too, to cause the head to swim and turn 
giddy, and you sometimes feel a longing — a 
sort of fascination — ^to throw yourself back- 
wards and abandon yourself callously to the 
persuasive embrace of the rapids. 

As you plod onwards across this silent 
kingdom of desolation, hour after hour, for 
ever surrounded by brown moorland, glaciers 
and snow fields, by noisy torrents and broad 
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lakes, the solitude and loneliness begin to 
enter your very soul, and you look out eagerly 
for the hut that is to serve you for night 
quarters. Now, deep into a swamp sink your 
feet up to the ankles, the mire to be washed 
from your boots next moment by the icy 
stream you are crossing. An endless wilder- 
ness is all you see around you ; and save the 
sound of rushing waters, there is nought to be 
heard but the mournful notes of some marsh 
bird — a sort of plaintive whistle, that is main- 
tained incessantly day and night — a sound so 
dismal and monotonous that it tends greatly 
to depress one's spirits, and to render desola- 
tion still more desolate. 

When the feet grow weary and the eyesight 
fatigued, it is surprising how mistrustful they 
become. You are straining your eyes conti- 
nually over the landscape for the welcome 
halting-place for the night ; but instead of dis- 
covering one hut only, you begin to see them 
every moment. A house, a man, a chimney, 
a herd of cows even, will tantalizingly appear 
at intervals before your vision, only, however, 
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to assume the form of fantastic rocks and 
boulders as you approach. Sometimes your 
tired fellow-traveller confirms your hopes, and 
when you point to a hut somewhere upon the 
slope of a hill, instead of its existence being at 
once questioned, your comrade declares he 
can see a chimney and a door, or will actually 
descry an object moving about in front of the 
building. 

Presently the guide comes to a sudden 
stop. 

" What is the matter ?" you say, pausing 
for a moment in your monotonous march. 

^' There is Halne, our resting-place," says 
the guide. 

" Where ? — where ?" you say, with sudden 
interest, shading your eyes, and gazing miles 
away into the distance. 

" Here, here, at your feet ; take care, or you 
will knock down the chimney !" 

And you look down in contempt upon a 
heap of stones, with a hole two feet square to 
serve as a doorway. This is Halne, which is 
marked by a little circle in Waligorski's map ; 
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a hut six feet square and four feet high, built 
of loose mountain stones through which the 
mountain breeze howls and whistles. The next 
hut, about ten or twelve miles further on, is 
smaller still, but the two afterwards are roomier, 
and so high that you can stand upright in 
them. 

Halne, however, was the only one that was 
inhabited just then, a few shepherds having 
taken up their quarters there for a week or 
two. Some damp juniper bushes strewn upon 
the mud floor was the only bed, and a fire had 
to be kept up night and day for the double 
purpose of keeping out the cold and the mus- 
quitoes, which are very troublesome in these 
parts. Travellers must bring with them every 
morsel of food, for the whole of the provisions 
up here consisted simply of a sack of rye meal, 
which the proprietors were very loth to part 
with. The meal is made up into a porridge 
with some milk, and this constitutes the sole 
food of the shepherds for months together. 
But it is more palatable to English travellers 
than the husky fladbrod, or the dried shoulders of 
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mutton or reindeer that are to be seen at farm- 
houses on grand occasions, and are called Kjod. 
This meat is so dry and shrivelled, that it has 
to be chipped in pieces like a board, and refuses 
to be masticated quite as obstinately as the 
fladbrod. The joints are as hard, tough, and 
indigestible as the " property*' meat that 
clowns make merry with at Christmas time, 
to which indeed they bear close resemblance. 

After such rough marching as this, it is 
pleasant to sight the smiling Hallingdal valley 
at your feet, and to see white farmhouses once 
again in the little hamlet of Tufto. Tou are 
in no way sorry to quit the Scandinavian 
highlands, and come down to mix with your 
fellow-creatures once more. The village 
costumes here are quainter even than those in 
the vicinity of the Hardanger Fjord, the guise 
of the men being especially noticeable ; for in 
this sequestered valley, as also in the adjoin- 
ing district of Tellemarken, the good people 
know and care little for the changes of fashion. 
They are hospitable enough, as far as their 
means will allow, and travellers have but to 
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enter their houses to find themselves welcome. 
Indeed, it would be peculiarly inconvenient 
were it otherwise, for the " station" is often 
miles away. 

The fir-clad Hallingdal valley is one of the 
most charming spots in Norway, although 
rarely visited on account of the difficulty of 
traversing the Fjeld at its head. At Ham- 
merboen, seven miles from Tufto, there is a 
" station," and ten miles further on, at Sundre, 
there is another, and a "fast station" too, 
within posting distance of others on the south- 
ern Christiania road. The difference between 
an ordinary " station " and a " fast " one, 
is this : while both are compelled by Govern- 
ment to receive travellers, and provide them 
with horses, the "fast station" is bound to 
have them ready, so that the carrioles may 
not be detained ; at the ordinary station you 
must wait till the steed has been caught on 
the hill-side, or brought home from the plough. 
On the main roads, the "stations" are now 
all "fast" ones, and it is only in the bye 
valleys that you are kept waiting for locomo- 
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tive power. Every station-master keeps a 
public diary, in which the posting charges, 
which are, by the way, very moderate, are 
entered, together with other information useful 
to the traveller, who may be thankful, indeed, 
that such excellent arrangements have been 
made for visiting this beautiful but thinly- 
populated country. 




THE PYRENEES. 

TT^XCEPT in our own green fields at home, 
■*-^ there are no buttercups half so bright as 
those that deck the grassy slopes of the Pyre- 
nees. And this is not the only pastoral 
feature that reminds one of the soft undula- 
ting country of England. Daisies and red 
clover vie with the golden buttercups in 
brightening the verdant meadow-land, and the 
foliage is as fresh and luxuriant as in our own 
shady woods and parks, where leaves are green 
the whole summer through. Then, although 
the warm sun of, Spain glows hotly sometimes 
over the mountain-tops, and makes unpro- 
tected spots on the hills a bit sultry, there are 
green valleys and cool shady lanes between 
deep hedgerows, where familiar wayside flowers, 
the violet and primrose, and the pink may 
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and pale dog-rose, gladden the senses of the 
traveller. 

Again, the rivulets here run bright and 
clear, unlike the turbid glacier streams of 
Switzerland, and if the snow-peaks are less 
lofty and numerous than in that country, and 
the few lakes are on a Lilliputian scale, still 
the smiling grandeur of the valleys, like those 
of Ossau and Asaspe, is sufficient to make 
amends for many shortcomings. To sum up, 
the Pyrenean scenery is pleasing and grand, 
rather than wild and stupendous. 

Although there are fine bits of country to 
be found around Bayonne, some difficulty 
exists in visiting spots away from the coast. 
The two bright watering-places, Biarritz and 
St. Jean-de-Luz, should be seen by all who 
make a pleasure tour in the district, however ; 
these places are best reached from Bayonne, 
while the tourist, to commence his trip among 
the mountains, generally proceeds to Orthez or 
Pau, thence journeying to Oleron at the foot 
of the Val d'Aspe, or d' Asaspe, as it is 
sometimes called. 
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Oleron is one of the most important towns 
of the West Pyrenees, and here the pedestrian 
shoulders his knapsack, and the less fortunate 
take carriage to explore the valley. There is 
no outlet for vehicles, for the road terminates 
at Urdos, whence a mule-track leads into 
Spain. In a few miles all trace of town-life is 
left behind, and soon after the village of 
Asaspe is passed the beauties of the valley 
become apparent. On both sides of the way 
are dense hedges of box, and upon the slopes 
on either side, which become more precipitous 
as we advance, are green fields in which the hay- 
makers are busy at work. It is not, however, 
till we cross the Gave, or stream, at the Pont 
d'Escot, about thirteen kilometres from Oleron, 
that the finest portion of the Val d'Aspe is 
reached, the mountains suddenly closing in 
upon you. In some places there is scarcely 
space for the road and the bright green torrent 
that runs beside it, so narrow is the defile, and 
the eye rests enchanted with the picturesque 
gorge that stretches many miles in front. The 
steep hill-sides present one vast expanse of 
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soft green verdure, of various shades and tints, 
lawn-like meadows and cultivated fields beingr 
separated by hedges of leafy foliage. Not a 
barren spot, or a grey rock or boulder, is 
visible on the mountain side to mar the soft 
and peaceful aspect of the scene, which might 
be called with truth the Emerald Valley. 

Presently the defile widens again, and we 
reach the busy little village of Sarance, the 
violet bloom of sunset making the cottages 
bright and splendrous with colour. It is a 
pretty sight of an evening to see the peasants 
hereabouts fetching water from a neighbour- 
ing rivulet, and carrying it away on their 
heads in tall wooden vessels, broader at the 
bottom somewhat than at the top, to allow of 
their being easily balanced. In most places 
it falls to the lot of the women to perform the 
the office of water-carrier, but here it is the 
men of the household who do the duty. They 
set down their vessel, so white and clean as to 
l)e a marvel of scrubbing, at a spot where the 
little stream runs bright and clear over the 
pebbles, and proceed to bale the water into their 
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tubs by means of bright copper ladles. The 
ladles are polished and rubbed till they shine 
like burnished gold, and the pure cold water is 
altogether treated with the most laudable care, 
to prevent contamination. At first we are 
under the impression that a party of water- 
carrying peasants, whom we meet, are on their 
way from the dairy with the milk-white uten- 
sils deftly poised upon their heads, and accord- 
ingly stop one of the men to beg a drink ; and 
great is our disappointment to be offered, in- 
stead of a sup of new milk, nothing but cold 
water, although we cannot resist the temp- 
tation of taking a sip from the golden ladle 
held out by the friendly hand. 

When Bedous is reached, rather a dirty place 
by the way to pass the night, we come to a 
halt, for from this village across the Col 
d'Accous to the Ossau valley is quite enough 
for a day's walk. The hotels in the Pyrenees 
are exceedingly variable. In some parts the 
inns are homely and very reasonable, as in the 
case of the Val d' Aspe and that portion of the 
country between the valley and the Biscay 
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coast ; in others, where fashionable spas exist, 
as at Eaux Bonnes and Eaux Chaudes, Cau- 
terets, Luz, &c., the hotel charges are high, 
sometimes extortionate, but the accommoda- 
tion is always of good character. Accordingly 
a pedestrian's expenses may vary from four to 
fourteen francs a day, if he travels continually 
across country without staying long in one 
place or another, and he can never estimate 
his day's expenses until he sees his night's 
quarters. 

The quaint costumes of the peasantry in the 
Pyrenees, and especially about the Basque dis- 
tricts, are worthy of mention, for they are 
picturesque in the highest degree. Many of 
the peasants wear the red sash round their 
waists, which we in England always associate 
with the Spaniard, and the greater number are 
clad in breeches and white stockings. It is of 
course on Sundays and fete days that costumes 
are seen to the best advantage, and then the 
village streets are quite gay with bright 
colours. Some of the men don red jackets, 
and all wear the " berret" by way of head- 
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dress, a thing very similar to a Scotch cap, 
only much flatter and perfectly round. This 
cap is generally of a blue colour in France, but 
as soon as you cross the Pyrenees and enter 
North Spain, only red berrets are to be seen, 
which add still more to the brightness of the 
costume. The women are also attired in a pic- 
turesque manner, wearing cloaks that envelop 
the head and shoulders something like those 
worn by nuns. The garment is, however, of a 
brighter tint, being sometimes of red cloth, so 
that altogether the peasant's garb is exceed- 
ingly gay and quaint. 

After leaving Accous, a village in the Valley 
of Aspe, it is a five hours' walk to reach the 
head of the Col that separates the valleys 
of Aspe and Ossau, and the spa of Eaux 
Chaudes is two hours' further. Some fine views 
of snow and forest scenery are secured on 
crossing the grassy peak, and red Alp roses, 
London pride, and the bright blue shepherd's 
looking-glass deck the steep slopes, when other 
vegetation has all but ceased. 

There is little company to be met with upon 

15 
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the mountains and grassy plateaus to be 
crossed on the journey, but now and then a 
solitary Spanish shepherd, whose sole garment 
seems to be a large brown blanket with open- 
ings for his arms — quite a classic toga — ^may 
be seen, in company with a white dog, some- 
thing like a Newfoundlander, but of more 
formidable proportions. These Pyrenean dogs 
are said to be invaluable for watching sheep, 
and their enormous size renders them perfectly 
competent to attack a fox or wolf, of which 
there are a goodly number yet to be found in 
the mountains. In journeying from place to 
place the shepherd invariably precedes his 
sheep, and the dog follows them to collect 
stragglers. Instead of a crook the man carries 
a long pole, at the end of which is fitted a 
small spade or trowel, and a bit of earth dug 
up and skilfully thrown at an erring sheep, 
quickly brings back the sinner to the right 
path. 

We descend through a fine forest of beech 
into the Val d^Ossau, passing every now and 
then through a clearing in the woods where 
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grimy charcoal burners are at work. They 
have a capital way of transporting the char- 
coal and wood down into the valley, which, as 
a primitive means of locomotion, seems to an- 
swer famously. The charcoal, or chopped 
logs, are loaded upon a wooden sledge, which 
in winter time no doubt passes down the 
snow-covered slopes readily enough; for the 
summer service, however, a wooden tramw;ay 
is used of a somewhat novel character. Toung 
saplings are cut into three or four feet lengths, 
and these are laid down on the path parallel 
to one another, in the manner of railway 
sleepers, about a foot apart. Over these the 
sledge is allowed to pass, the conveyance being 
kept upon the way by short upright pieces 
of wood which form the border or edge of 
the tramway. The sledges are drawn by 
oxen over these poles, which soon become 
smooth and slippery after a little traffic, and 
thus large quantities of fuel are conveyed 
down from the mountains with very little 
trouble. 

The scenery of the Val d'Ossau presents a 

15—2 
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perfecjt contrast to that of the Val d'Aspe, for 
whereas the latter with its luxuriant crops 
and green lawn-like fields is soft and pastoral, 
the former, with the rapid Grave foaming be- 
tween the precipitous walls of rock, is parti- 
cularly wild and grand. Up the valley towards 
Gabas the torrent takes the form of a magni- 
ficent cascade, the white foaming water wash- 
ing round the base of stupendous clifi*s rendered 
picturesque by the clumps of trees and green 
bushes which here and there attach to the 
mighty granite walls. In some parts the Val 
d*Ossau challenges rivalry with the wildest 
ravines or defiles of Switzerland. 

The little spa denominated Eaux Chaudes, 
from the warm springs that have their source 
here, is but a narrow street and a few detached 
buildings tightly wedged between two gigantic 
mountain-walls, not more than a hundred and 
fifty yards apart, which rise precipitately to a 
couple of thousand feet. It is a quiet little 
spot even in the height of the season, and has 
not the gay and fashionable character of the 
Eaux Bonnes which is close by. There are 
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two big hotels which are usually fuU of 
visitors, but these are more occupied in using 
the waters and thinking of getting well than 
of enjoying themselves in picnics and excur- 
sions among the mountains, as at the sister 
watering-place five miles ofil Eaux Chaudes 
is capital head-quarters for the tourist who 
wants to explore the upper part of this 
magnificent valley, or to proceed on a two days* 
excursion to the baths of Penticosa, situated 
up at the snow line in Spanish territory. 

At the Eaux Bonnes we come upon all the 
splendour of fashionable life. The place is filled 
with the elite of Paris and other large French 
cities, and the grand hotels in the season are 
filled to overflowing with gaily dressed visitors, 
who saunter all day long about the Jardin 
Anglais and Chemin Horizontal, a terrace more 
than a mile in length, and the only place 
where one can walk on a level for any distance 
in this hilly district. There is quite a bazaar 
of shops and booths for the sale of all sorts of 
nicknacks, and promenades, tastily laid out 
and bordered with flowers, meet the visitor 
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at every turn. There are concerts and balls 
and reunions, and all sorts of amusements, so 
that the change that comes over the traveller 
on stepping ont of a rustic mountain village 
into such a sparkling fashionable resort as 
Eaux Bonnes is somewhat startling. 

There are some charming excursions around 
Eaux Bonnes, and of course plenty of guides 
to show you the way. These guides are won- 
derful creatures, and must not be confounded 
with the hardy mountaineers to be met with 
in the Tyrol and among the Swiss moun- 
tains. They know nothing of glaciers and 
crevasses, neither are they great at any sort 
of climbing that involves hard work. But as 
to costume and appearance they are perfect. 
Attired as if for the performance of an opera 
comique, with gorgeous red jackets and spot- 
less white stockings, they invite visitors to 
avail themselves of their services in the most 
gentlemanly manner. Unfortunately they are 
only men of promise, so far as their qualifica- 
tions are concerned, and are not fitted for 
honest labour, any more than the theatrical 
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costumes in which they are clad. One may 
safely trust oneself therefore in their hands, 
for they rarely venture off the beaten track, 
and if they do, and lose their way, they are 
very frank about the matter. 

" I beg pardon, sir, but do you happen to 
know where we are?" one of these guides is 
reported to have said on one occasion to his 
employer. 

" That I certainly do not ; I was never here 
before !" 

" Nor I either !" was the guide's unhesita- 
ting reply. 

Frenchmen, as a nile, prefer to make their 
" ascents" on horseback rather than on foot ; 
and the guides we have mentioned are in rea- 
lity horse-jobbers, rather than as they are 
wont to describe themselves on their cards, 
and over their dwellings, " Guide de 1*'* 
classe," "Chasseur des Izzards et des Ours," &c. 
Actual mountain cKmbing is little in favour 
with the Parisian, and the ascent of peaks and 
mountains is usually regarded as the sole pri- 
vilege of eccentric Englishmen. 
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Henri Taine, the well-known French writer 
who some years ago journeyed through the 
Pyrenees with Gustav Dor^ both of whom 
have published the results of their experiences 
in a handsome and entertaining volume, 
gives a humorous account of a mountain ex- 
cursion he once made. He started off in early 
morning enveloped in a dense fog, and thus 
describes his journey:- 

" First hour. — ^View of the back of my guide 
and the crupper of his horse. 

" Second hour, — The view becomes more ex- 
tensive. I see the left eye of my guide's 
horse; it is a .blind one, and loses nothing 
therefore by the weather. 

'* TJnrd hour. — The view becomes yet more 
extensive. A view of two cruppers now, and 
the coats of two tourists, who are a dozen feet 
above us. They swear and I swear. This 
consoles us a little. 

" Fourth hour. — Joy and rapture. The guide 
promises us at the top a view of a sea of 
clouds. 

" Arrival at the summit. — View of the sea of 
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clouds. By ill-luck we are in one of the clouds. 
The aspect is that of a vapour bath when you 
are in it. 

" Advantages gained, — A cold in the head, 
rheumatism in the feet and lumbago in the 
back, coupled with the satisfaction of having 
made an ascent/' 

Over the Col de Torte to Argellez, or as it 
is sometimes called the Paradis d' Argellez, is 
a magnificent tour which a pedestrian can 
manage in a day. There is a good mountain 
road now, sometimes hewn out of the solid 
stone of the mountain, and sometimes tun- 
nelled under the rock itself. The roads, or 
Routes Thermaux, in the Pyrenees are capital 
thoroughfares, broad, smooth, and well made. 
At one side there is generally a broad gutter, 
along which a little mountain torrent runs, 
and the water thus conveniently to hand serves 
for laying the dust of the roads. At every 
short interval one sees road-menders at work, 
either repairing the highway, or watering it 
by means of shovel-like scoops, with which the 
water is skilfully thrown upon the road. There 
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are kilometre stones^ and often tenth of 
kilo stones along the roads, which are^ too^ 
well provided with signposts. Moreover, ihey 
have an excellent plan about here of setting 
np the name of a village or hamlet at the be- 
ginning and end of the place, painted on a blue 
board affixed to one of the houses. 

There is another Col besides the Col de 
Torte to be surmounted in this day's journey, 
and this second one, which may be reckoned 
half way to Argellez, is five hours' walk from 
Eaux Bonnes. The top of this pass is flat 
and marshy, and there is no view till you 
begin to descend on the other side, and obtain 
some pretty scenes in the green vaUey below. 
It is the Val d'Azun you are looking at, and 
the tiny church and cluster of white cottages at 
your feet is the village of Axruns. 

It is pleasant to sit down here on the 
mountain slope in a meadow fall of buttercups, 
and throwing off your knapsack to stretch 
yourself out comfortably under the shade of 
the green walnut-trees, and so enjoy the 
'^r^ prospect at your ease. There is a 
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sense of peace and plenty in the cultivated 
fields, the spacious homesteads and clean village 
dwellings around, and the grey monastery on 
a pedestal among the trees tells further of the 
repose and retirement of this beautiful spot. 
The Val d'Azun is one of the sweetest and 
most sequestered valleys of the Pyrenees. 

It is under circumstances such as these that 

♦. 

the pedestrian has so many advantages over 
the traveller on horseback, or one carried 
through the country in a carriage. Trudging 
over the mountain passes, where the wind 
whistles shrill past your ears, bringing with it 
the raw air from snow and glacier, one's exer- 
tions are sufficient always to keep up a warm 
glow the whole time ; and the keen breeze, 
which is chilling to others, serves only to re- 
fresh body and spirit as it blows over your 
face. Instead of being numbed in every joint, 
and so pinched with cold that nothing beyond 
warming oneself can be thought of for the 
moment, the pedestrian is always glad of a 
few minutes' pause to look about him ; and 
when, after a sturdy up-hill march, he arrives 
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at a halting-place, and relieved of his harden 
throws himself down to rest, and to drink in 
some lovely scene before him, his personal en- 
joyment is beyond all description. Without 
hard work it is impossible to gather a perfect 
idea of the pleasures of a well-eamed rest, and 
to a tired and hungry walker there is nothing 
so delightful as a midday halt and a meal in 
the open air, in the midst of a bright sunny 
landscape. 

You seem to have gone back a couple of 
centuries as you lie lazily upon the grassy 
slope in the warm sun, and half dozing the 
while, watch the objects passing along the 
road above you. Here come a couple of 
Spaniards with sunburnt faces and ragged 
beards, dressed in red berrets and sashes, white- 
stockinged and cross-gartered. Each carries 
a thing like a leg of mutton suspended from 
his shoulders, which turns out, as they come 
nearer, to be a skin of wine. The shaggy, 
picturesque characters come to a standstill as 
a matter of course, on seeing travellers, and in 
letum for a coin or two, pour out some of the 
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liquor into a travelling-cup, the red wine flow- 
ing out in a thin stream as soon as a wooden 
peg has been removed. Then labourers with 
agricultural tools of the most primitive kind 
pass by on their way to the village, and follow- 
ing them comes a cart drawn by oxen, such a 
one as our Anglo-Saxon ancestors might have 
used. It is a low wooden frame supported on 
wheels, which are simply wooden discs a foot 
in diameter, and altogether of the rudest 
aspect. A perfect relic of antiquity it is, such 
as would be made much of in the British 
Museum. 

Looking back, up the valley, as you con- 
tinue your way to Argellez, you have one 
of the finest sights in the Pyrenees. From 
here the Val d'Azun seems quite blocked up 
with frosted peaks, whose beautiful snowy 
whiteness is in lovely contrast with the green 
verdure of the valley. Indeed, the traveller 
does better to visit this charming spot coming 
from Argellez, for in this way he has his face 
turned to it the whole while. The road con- 
tinues to descend, and presently a lower valley 
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is entered — a sylvan paradise — ^where the luxu- 
riant foliage of Spanish chestnut-trees, the 
grass-green leaves of the walnut, and the 
freshness of the verdure are unparalleled. 

At the mouth of this beautiful emerald vale, 
and about seven miles from Arruns, stands 
Argellez, a small town of no extraordinary 
attractions, and hence to Luz or Cauterets, 
through Pierrefitte, is an easy day's walk. 

The Gorge of PierreJ&tte to Cauterets, 
whither we will first proceed, is a magnificent 
mountain defile ; above, the rocks are over- 
grown with clustering foliage, and below are 
bare stone precipices rising some hundreds 
of feet above the torrent, which is here 
little else but foam. Tou have to mount 
a steep ascent, for Cauterets is upwards of 
three thousand feet above the sea. It is a 
small town, rather cold and desolate in ap- 
pearance, and, with the exception of some 
promenades and walks near the etablisse- 
ment des bainSy having few pretty spots in 
the immediate neighbourhood. It is, how- 
ever, a very fashionable spa, its nasty luke- 
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warm springs being much believed in by in- 
valids. 

An excursion to the Pont d'Espagne and 
Lac de Gaube is incumbent on all visitors to 
Cauterets. The former, which is a bridge on 
the way to Spain, is of itself scarcely worth 
the walk, but the magnificent cascades the 
traveller passes on his way thither — masses of 
white foam tumbling out of mighty chasms in 
the depths of a black pine forest — are grand 
indeed. Half way to the bridge a grassy 
plateau is crossed, and this clearing in the 
forest affords a charming peep at the snow 
mountains rising straight before you. 

The Lac de Gaube is an hour's ascent beyond 
the Pont d'Espagne. Tou do not see the tiny 
lake till you are within a few feet of it, and in 
fine weather the sight that suddenly appears is 
magnificent. Of a greenish hue, its clear 
still waters reflect upon their surface the 
stately form of the snowy Vignemale, whose 
sparkling glaciers rise from the further shore 
of the lake, and provide a handsome setting 
for this little mountain gem. It is less than 
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three miles in circumference, but it is neverthe- 
less the biggest lake in the Pyrenees. There 
is a little rock jutting out into the water at 
one point, and npon this has been erected a 
monument in white marble to the memory of 
a young Englishman and his wife who were 
drowned in the waters of the lake during their 
honeymoon. 

There is no other way of getting back from 
Cauterets, unless you desire to take a high level 
path over the snows of the Vignemale, except 
by retracing your steps down the gorge as far 
as Pierrefitte. You then proceed along the 
other fork or valley, on your way to Luz and 
Barfeges. The scenery is wild and grand, and 
the Gave is to be seen at the foot of an awful 
precipice, rushing along with terrible force. 
Sometimes the rocky walls open out a little to 
make way for a patch of green verdure dotted 
over with farm-buildings, and the soft and pas- 
toral aspect of the homesteads and the green 
fields contrast pleasantly with the frowning 
ravine. 

The castles of Luz are said to have been 
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invested by Edward the Black Prince during 
the prolonged wars with France in the reign 
of the Edwards, but it seems more likely that 
the picturesque old places are rather the ruins 
of strongholds of the Templars, of whom 
many traces are to be found in the Pyrenees. 
At the church of Luz too is shown a doorway, 
now bricked up, by which the cretins or cagots 
used to enter the divine edifice. Like the 
lepers of old, they were forbidden to mix with 
their fellow-creatures, and were permitted only 
to marry among themselves. At the present 
day fortunately, whether these poor creatures 
are more properly cared for in hospitals, or 
whether the disease is gradually dying out 
before the progress of civilization, it is very 
rare indeed to meet with afflicted in the vil- 
lages and hamlets, and, unlike in Switzerland 
and Savoy, cases of goitre, or idiocy, are rarely 
to be seen. 

Opposite Luz, on the slope of a smoothly- 
turfed hill, and consisting of a street of tall 
white houses, stands St, Sauveur, one of the 
favourite and most cheerful spas of the Pyre- 

16 
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nees. The prettiest view is obtained from the 
hill at the foot of the Pic de Bergons, whence 
the bright little place is seen, partly hidden 
among leafy foliage, its chnrch of fine white 
stone being the most conspicuous object. An 
elegant iron bridge, spanning an abyss of up- 
wards of 200 feet, connects the spa with the 
valley of Gavarnie. 

The lawn-like meadows, the fresh green 
foliage, the dog-roses in the hedges, the stone 
church with its tapering steeple, the odour 
of new-mown hay, the cool atmosphere, 
all remind one somehow of Old Engrland: 
while some of the thatched farmhouses about, 
with their straw-littered courtyards, help mate- 
rially to heighten the illusion. We remember 
once dining at a cosmopolitan table d'hote in a 
little Italian town, opposite to a tall stout gen- 
tleman who seemed the type of a self-satisfied 
British landowner, but who turned out to be 
a quiet and well-educated American merchant 
from San Francisco, the very reverse of what 
most of our cousins are supposed to be : and 
orentleman pronounced an opinion upon 
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the beauty of rival countries whicli was proba- 
bly very near the truth. Although a great 
traveller, he was exceedingly loth to talk of 
his experiences, and he replied in the briefest 
manner to the many questions addressed to 
him. After an acquaintance of some days he 
became more sociable, and would tell us some- 
thing about the grand scenery of South 
America and of the East. Presently he was 
asked by a lady which country he really con- 
sidered the most favoured by Nature, not only 
in Europe, but in the whole world. For some 
time he refused to answer the question, for, as 
he said very truly, it was impossible to compare 
the peculiar beauties of one country with those 
of another, any more than the flavour of dif- 
ferent fruits can be likened. But on being 
pressed, he ultimately named France as uniting 
more varied scenes within its confines than 
any other country. A.nd the reasons he gave 
were certainly to the point. France, he said, 
had some of the grandest snow scenery — ^that 
around Mont Blanc and in the Pyrenees. She 
had a magnificent coast, stretching around 

16—2 
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Brittany; she had the vines and olives of 
Italy down by the Mediterranean; she had 
undulating hills and fresh green pastures in the 
extreme north and south ; she had forests in 
the Vosges, and fruit orchards in Normandy ; 
and for river scenery, there were some parts of 
the Seine, the Garonne, and the Moselle that 
were well worth visiting. The waterfalls and 
cascades of the Pyrenees were far famed, and 
even in the matter of lakes she was not unre- 
presented, for the lake of Geneva was as much 
hers as any one's ; and there were, besides, 
pretty waters in Savoy and the Pyrenees, 
which should not be forgotten. 

The smiling country is soon left behind as the 
traveller prosecutes his way up the steep road 
towards Bareges, a village more than four thou- 
sand feet above the sea. The soft warm breezes 
give place to a chilly wind, and a cold mountain 
mist comes down, or rather you go up into it, 
the moisture settling upon your clothes, and 
rendering the hands and face clammy and 
wet. At the same time an entire change 
comes over the landscape, and instead of the 
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green valleys and pretty hedgerows, there is 
nought to be ^een but a bleak wilderness of 
stones and rocks, which appear as suddenly as 
if they had dropped from the clouds that en- 
velop you. 

Presently out of the raw atmosphere and 
misty rain is heard the sound of voices, and in 
an instant you are among the tall gaunt houses 
of Bareges, which have risen up suddenly out 
of the fog. And a more wobegone scene 
than that aflforded by the little place under 
these circumstances can scarcely be imagined ; 
some of the dwellings are built of solid ma- 
sonry, to withstand the winter, others are 
merely wooden booths, erected for the summer 
season, so that the village has a temporary, 
half-built appearance, which is most dismal and 
depressing. 

The fabric known as Bareges all the world 
over is not made here, but down in the valleys ; 
but Bareges has a great reputation for its heal- 
ing waters. The taste and smell of these sul- 
phurous springs are stronger and decidedly 
more unpleasant than waters of this kind 
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usually are, and it may be perhaps for this rea- 
son they are considered the more beneficial, on 
the same principle as that inculcated into the 
infant mind,. that the nastiest things are gene- 
rally the most wholesome. Furthermore, 
besides being very nasty, the Bareges waters 
have the qualities of being plentiful and cheap, 
and the district is therefore resorted to by the 
poorer invalids, its dull, miserable street being 
filled with crippled and diseased of the lowest 
class. Soldiers are also numerous, for Govern- 
ment has established a military hospital for 
the sick and maimed, the Bareges water it is 
said being particularly efficacious in curing 
wounds. But one must needs have a good con- 
stitution to begin with, otherwise the climate 
will certainly kill or cure. 

A painful scene presents itself in this bleak 
place in early morning. Notwithstanding it 
is bitterly cold, everybody is astir ; blue-bloused 
villagers run to and fro, fetching the waters in 
vessels of every conceivable size and shape, 
from an earthenware pipkin to a washing-tub. 
Cripples who can walk, or rather move, are 
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creeping along on their way to the baths, while 
others less whole of limb — ^some in sedan- 
chairs and others on hand-barrows — are being 
carried in the same direction by male and 
female porters. Sickness and misery are upon 
every countenance, and such of the inhabitants 
as are otherwise strong and healthy even pre- 
sent a depressed appearance, and seem to have 
become ailing and dejected from continued in- 
tercourse with suffering invalids. Such a 
powerful impression is created upon the mind 
of an observer by these miserable creatures, 
that an occasional roll of the drum from the 
barracks hard by affords quite a feeling of re- 
lief, proclaiming as it does the presence of 
at least one able-bodied man in the place, and 
breaking up the dead-alive monotony that 
prevails through the village. 

From Bareges by the Tourmalet pass to 
Bagneres de Bigorre may be taken in one day 
by a pedestrian, who thus secures a peep at the 
pretty Lae Bleu and the grand waterfalls at 
Grijl on his way. Thence to Arreau in the 
Val id'Aure*is a most charming day's walk over 
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the Honrqnette d'Aspin. After the village of 
Paillole has been passed, you ascend a fir-clad 
mountain, whence the view on all sides of 
craggy peaks and snowy spires is magnificent. 
The path occasionally leads through groves of 
fragrant pines, whose widespreading branches 
meet overhead and sometimes obscure the sky 
altogether. The forest ends about a mile before 
the summit of the pass is reached, and on 
emerging from the wood there is seen below 
one vast expanse of waving green, of dif- 
ferent shades, the needle-like Pic dn Midi 
and Pie d'Arbizon rising abruptly out of this 
leafy ocean. 

The view from the Hourquette d'Aspin is 
one of the finest and most extensive in the 
Pj renees. In front of the spectator, stretching 
from east to west, is a continuqus chain of ver- 
dure-clad mountains, behind which rise others 
more lofty, some of a pure white, some merely 
tipped with snow, and others grey and craggy. 
The monarch of the Pyrenees, and highest 
mountain in Spain, the famous Maladetta, may 
be seen, and far beyond, at the blue line of the '. 
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horizon, are the broad plains of Arragon. 
Down in the valley at our feet are tiny villages, 
with fields and streamlets on the same micro- 
scopic scale, the miniature town just under us, 
so near apparently as to be within stone's- 
throw, being Arreau, which is, however, still a 
dozen kilometres distant. A more beautiful 
picture can scarcely be imagined, combining as 
it does the snowy scenery of the Alps with 
the luxuriant vegetation of a southern cli- 
mate. 

Through the remote Val d'Aure our path 
now lies past Cadeac, where, besides a fine 
ruined castle, there is a quaint old church of 
most original construction. It is built literally 
upon the highway, for the road runs right 
through the building, the altar and pulpit 
being on one side of the thoroughfare, and 
rows of stone seats arranged in tiers on the 
other. A cart driven along the road during 
service would therefore find itself all at once in 
the middle of a devout congregation, driving 
up the aisle, or rather across the central path- 
way in front of the altar. Farmers coming to 
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mass on a Sunday might remain in their 
vehicles during service, and have no need to 
dismount and to put up their horses at a neigh- 
bouring hostelry. 

It is only the pedestrian that can penetrate 
this lovely valley beyond the picturesque village 
of Tramesaigues, for here the roadway ceases, 
and there is no outlet except that over the Col 
de Cambiel into G^dre. This Col, although 
not 9000 feet in height, is an arduous climb, 
as the snow usually is very deep, but it may 
be attempted by any good walker accompanied 
by a guide from Arragnouet. It is a comb 
between two mighty peaks, and a couple of 
hours' tramp through soft snow is generally 
necessary to reach the summit, whence it is 
easy to reach Gedre in the Gavarnie valley. 

There is an inn in Vielle in the Val d' Aure, 
but none further on till you have crossed the 
Col to Gedre. The douanier at Arragnouet, 
however, is always willing to receive travellers, 
and they do well to take what refreshment 
they can get before attempting the Col de 
Cambiel. At G^dre there are a couple of tole- 
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rably good inns, where cutlets and good red 
wine are to be had. 

It is only those who have done a hard day's 
work, as, for instance, that between Arreau 
and Gedre, who can fully realize the sweet 
luxury of repose. Indeed, we always think it 
is worth while for a pedestrian to tire him- 
self out thoroughly once in a way, in order 
to enjoy the charm of resting afterwards. 
There is no use adopting half measures, for it 
is only when one experiences thorough fatigue 
at the end of the day that the exquisite plea- 
sure of laziness is appreciated. The extent of 
your work governs the measure of your enjoy- 
ment, as every lover of walking will testify. 

Nothing can compare to the delightful feel- 
ings of a traveller after a tiring day's march. 
With what relief does he leisurely unlace his 
heavy boots and draw on those loose comfor- 
table slippers. Every step in his toilet, as he 
replaces his travel-stained garments with others 
from his knapsack, is a pleasure to linger over ; 
and when he sinks down comfortably in a low 
chair, or draws up his feet as he lies upon bed 
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or couch, he can scarcely contain himself for the 
delight he feels. He has finished supper, and 
now lazily puffs away at a pipe, or sips at a 
huge glass of claret, as if it were the nectar of 
the gods. He calls to mind with particular 
satisfaction the events of the day; that last 
half-hour's climb to the summit where the 
snow was knee deep, and many a halt was 
necessary to keep up with the guide ; that 
perilous ice-bridge, where he could hear his 
heart thump audibly against his ribs ; that last 
two hours of rugged mountain before he 
sighted Gedre ; and with many a puff and sigh 
of contentment he promises himself a la2^y 
day on the morrow, and a snooze of a dozen 
hours. 

Half a day's walk down the valley brings 
you back to Luz and St. Sauveur, but before 
retracing our steps we have one more excursion 
to make. It is to Gavarnie and the Cirque, 
one of the most famous spots in the whole of 
the Pyrenees. 

It is but a four-mile walk, and the route is 
'^^kably varied and attractive. At Gedre 
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the valley is broad and green, and the fields gay 
with red clover, buttercups and daisies, whose 
fresh bright colours are everywhere to be seen, 
but as you proceed onward the scene changes 
again and again. Now the pastoral landscape 
has disappeared, and you pass through a deso- 
late wilderness, the mountain- walls bare and 
bleak on either side, closing in so as almost to 
choke up the roadway, while the cliff so over- 
shadows the torrent that it has a dark inky 
appearance. A little farther and we are in a 
green valley again, among smoothly tufted 
meadows, with the graceful silver birch dotted 
here and there over the grass plots, which ap- 
pear as trim and well kept as a gentleman's 
lawn. The stream here is broader, and of a 
deep blue tint as it ripples through the minia- 
ture paradise, the soft beauty of which is much 
enhanced by the dazzling snow peaks and 
amphitheatre of rock forming the background. 
The defile narrows again, and now the way is 
strewn with tremendous fragments of rock 
that have rolled down from the mountain side, 
and lie about the valley in glorious confusion. 
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In and out among these mighty obstacles the 
road winds its way, and presently the traveller 
comes in sight of the quaint village of Ga- 
vamie and the grand Cirque heyond. 

Every traveller must pay a visit to this 
gigantic grotto, or amphitheatre, which has 
something the appearance of a stupendous 
quarry of black and white marble. We now 
stand at the head of the valley, and there 
is no outlet unless we scale the face of the 
rock, and mounting up above the waterfall, 
said to be the highest in Europe, pass through 
the Br^che de Eoland into Spain. The 
floor of this natural arena is filled with snow, 
and there is little to be gained by proceeding 
to the edge of the clifi*, for the finest view of 
this grand scene is that obtained at the very 
entrance of the Cirque. 




TUB SALZKAMMERGUT. 

TOURNEYING to Vienna from the north of 
^ Europe, the traveller will probably pay 
a visit to Nuremberg- on his way, and strike 
the Danube at Passau. Thence, if he is 
travelling for pleasure, he will take boat 
and continue his journey through the mag- 
nificent woodlands that slope down to the 
river on either shore, and arriving at Linz, 
with a few days to spare, he will do well 
to spend them in the lake and mountain 
district a few miles to the south, known by 
the name of the Salzkammergut. 

The word sounds strange to English ears, 
but it merely signifies the salt Crown lands, 
and may be likened in some respects to the 
Duchy of Cornwall, which together with its 
valuable tin mines is a perquisite of the 
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British Eoyal Family ; for in like manner the 
deposits of salt found here in large quanti- 
ties belong to the Austrian Crown. 

So postponing further journey down the 
Danube, and the sight of those grand old 
monasteries and gay villas upon its banks, the 
Donauwirbel, and the quaint villages with 
their cupola-like church steeples, that make 
you think you must have slipped past 
Vienna unperceived, and are fast approaching 
the dominions of the Grand Turk- — ^the rail 
from Linz is taken on the way to Gmunden. 
The distance should occupy a couple of hours 
only, but somehow, there being a cross line 
and a junction, we suppose, half a day is gene- 
rally spent in making the journey. The nearer 
you approach to Gmunden the slower becomes 
the speed, and we very well remember a few 
years ago how passengers were permitted to 
get out of the train, and quietly repose upon 
the grassy bank beside the rails during the many 
monotonous waits that occurred. This arrange- 
ment is a good one under the circumstances 
for sitting confined in a railway carriage is at 
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all times an irksome occupation ; but again, if 
you have no particular desire to survey the 
country just where the engine chooses to pull 
up, then it must be admitted sight-seeing loses 
much of the charm it would otherwise pos- 
sess. The Grmunden train is in fact a Bum* 
mel Zug of the worst description, and those 
who are learned in Grerman railway science 
will know what that means. We call it a 
science advisedly, for railways in Germany 
require much study to be understood. While 
we in this country, for instance, have but 
two classes of trains, the Express and the 
Ordinary, our German cousins have more than 
half a dozen different kinds. There is the 
Post Zug, the Courier Zug, the Eil Zug, the 
Schnell Zug, the Express, the Geraischter 
Zug, the Personen Zug, the Direct Zug, and 
the Bummel Zug; although it must be ad- 
mitted the latter term, though widely used, 
is not an official one. It means a train that 
loafs along the line, pulling up at every instant, 
stopping an indefinite period at all stations, 
and taking up a goods waggon here and there 

17 
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as it pursues its leisurely course. The 
Gemiscliter Zug is invariably a train of this 
character, and is composed for the most part of 
luggage vans with one or two carriages, 
second and third class, attached. The Post, 
Personen, and Direct trains are little better, 
but they are solely for passengers, while the 
best are the Courier, the Eil, the Schnell, 
and the Express trains — ^it takes a clever 
man to make out the difference between 
them — and for these an additional charge is 
made ; in the daytime they have usually a 
third-class annexed, for which the fare is about 
half as much again as that ordinarily charged. 
These additions must not be lost sight of by 
travellers making estimates of their journey, 
and they will do well to base their calculations 
invariably upon the higher amounts, for 
through trains, as a general rule, belong to the 
quicker service. 

The first peep of the lake of Gmunden, or 
Traun See, at once compensates the traveller for 
any delays or annoyances he may have endured 
whilst travelUng ; and if his dfrival is timed 
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for the evening, and he is fortunate enough to 
behold the declining sun lighting up the 
rugged cliflFs at the end of the basin, suffusing 
them with a rosy glow as they stand out in 
bold relief from the dark pine-clad mountains, 
he will not regret his journey to the Salzkam- 
mergut. , To what shall we compare this 
pretty scene before us? There is a good 
deal in it that resembles the English lake 
district; the picture, however, is scarcely so 
soft and green, while the mountains around 
are loftier and more wild, not unlike those of 
Scotland and Norway. The quiet lake with 
its wooded banks is exceedingly picturesque, 
and one can approach in many places over 
shining pebbles to the very margin of the 
clear limpid water. Bits of rock rise from 
the placid surface, forming tiny islets near 
the shore, and these, covered with blossom- 
ing heath and yellow gorse, or a clump of 
dark fir-bushes, heighten the beauty of the 
banks, now bordered by fantastic cliffs of grey 
rock, and now by clustering foliage, that over- 
hangs the waters. 

17—2 
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Our path to Langbath follows the margin 
of the lake, and as this hamlet is but eight or 
nine miles from Gmunden, it makes a capital 
march for the first day. Gmunden, however, 
it shoidd be mentioned, afibrds far better 
quarters than Langbath, where there is but a 
single inn of modest pretensions, such as only 
pedestrians would care about availing them- 
selves of. A little steamer on the lake taking 
passengers to Langbath in an hour may be 
used by those who dislike walking, but the 
beautiful road beside the water ought not to be 
passed over by any one who is a tolerable 
pedestrian. 

The path is a good one the whole distance, 
by homely farms and green orchards, nestling 
at the foot of steep pine-clad slopes. Every 
now and then a turn brings us to the edge of 
the lake, and then the peaceful scene as we look 
at it from one point after another continually 
assumes a new aspect. We see big moun- 
tains opposite, mirrored in the clear water 
at our feet, the lofty Traunstein and magni- 
ficent Gasslstock, and then glance back at the 
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more pastoral end of the lake where the white 
houses of Gmunden still peep forth. Then 
we turn once more into a country lane, a copse 
or orchard shutting out the lake for a time, 
and so stroll on on our pleasant march, now in 
sunshine, now in shadow, leisurely enjoying its 
many beauties. 

The beginning of one's holiday is always 
agreeable, and the first walk on a pleasure 
tour, if the weather is but propitious, is usually 
the most enjoyable of all: as pleasant, per- 
haps, as the anticipation of the event has been 
for weeks and months beforehand, and we all 
know how delightful such feelings are. It 
requires very little to set us longing for our 
holiday. A glance at the fresh green fields on 
a sunny morning in spring is quite enough to 
set the heart palpitating, and a clump of prim- 
roses in the woods, or even a tuft of blue 
violets under a budding hedge, brings thoughts 
of all kinds of excursions to be undertaken 
when the summer time has fairly come agaim 
KecoUections of pleasant tours and pretty dis- 
tricts, where you have passed previous holidays, 
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rise up in jonr memory in qnick succession, 
and yon propose to yourself ooe tour after 
znMier, uncertain which to choose. Corn- 
wall with its wild rocky coast, Devonshire 
with Ilfracombe and Lynton and ^ry-like 
Kynanee Coye» the beautifol Rhone glacier and 
the deep blue lake of Zurich, the dark pines of 
the Black Forest, the Kyles of Bute and Glen 
Tilt, placid Windermere, Snowdon and leafy 
Bettws, the mighty Tyrol passes, the orchards 
and clostering hop-gardens of Kent, the blue 
Mediterranean, the Undercliff on the Isle of 
Wight — ^these or other scenes you recall to 
mind and pass in review. Anywhere you 
would go, so long as you can be all day in the 
balmy air under a bright sun. And then 
you get out that famous pair of walking-boots, 
which you retain specially for such occasions, 
and search them for any repairs that may be 
necoHHary ; your knapsack or satchel is fetched 
from the lumber-room, dusted and examined 
with a critical eye. You fill it with a few odd 
thingH and don it once more, just to see how 
it IccIh^ and whether any improvement can be 
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made in the straps, or any alteration is pos- 
sible where it cut you last year, as you scram- 
bled up Scawfell or climbed Mount Pilate. That 
flask of yours will require a thorough washing, 
for it still smells powerfully of Kirschwasser ; 
and the dust-blouse or Norfolk jacket you 
had last summer is a little too stained and 
worn to serve another season. Eureka ! how 
delightful to be on the march again, diving 
into a sombre pine-fotest, the cool air fra- 
grant with aromatic odours, and the ground 
a bit slippery from the dried needles under 
foot, or skirting some steep mountain side, 
looking down at picturesque villages and tiny 
farms half hidden by the green foliage in the 
valley far below you. Sweet anticipation ! 
You forget about those wet days you passed 
in that cold windy chalet on a Swiss alp a 
year ago ; you pass over that chilly autumn, 
when you were exploring the Valley of Rocks 
in North Devon ; you do not remember that 
fog on the top of Ben Nevis, and the doses of 
whisky and the wrangling that went on, on 
that occasion, which taken in conjunction with 
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a rainy Sunday at Fort William caused you 
to forswear mountain excursions for evermore. 
Fortunate, indeed, that you forget all this. 
Such things fade from the memory very soon, 
and it is only the pleasant features of one's 
travels that work any permanent impression 
upon the mind. 

From Langbath, up the wooded valley of 
the Traun, to Ischl is a walk of ten or eleven 
miles through a magnificent forest district. 
Beautiful Ischl, as it is termed, the favourite 
watering-place and summer resort of the 
Empress of Austria, owes its fame rather to 
the delightful country around than to its own 
intrinsic merits ; and the tourist will feel little 
interest in stopping at this expensive little 
place, except for the purpose of making it a 
centre to visit some of the pretty spots in the 
neighbourhood. To St. Agatha, where a view 
is obtained of the meandering Hallstadter lake, 
at the end of which rises the lofty peak of the 
Dachstein, its hoary summit towering high 
above its neighbours — for it measures, you 
must know, between nine and ten thousand 
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feet ; and a couple of hours' farther to the 
little town of Aussee, close by the tiny Alten 
Aussee lake, across which frowns the grey- 
peaked Loser mountain. 

We continue our journey from Ischl to- 
wards Salzburg, and halt awhile at St. Wolf- 
gang, charmingly placed on a lake of that 
name. It is but a small village, but there are 
two or three very good inns of a comfort- 
able kind. Here one is at the foot of the 
Schafberg, famous for the grand view of lake 
and mountain to be seen from its summit and 
peak, as well known in the district as the Rigi 
is at Lucerne. There is an inn at the top, 
affording shelter and simple fare, so that those 
who choose to remain overnight are tolerably 
well cared for. But only if you book places 
at St. Wolfgang, or there happen to be but 
few visitors, will you be able to get a bed ; a 
•mattress in the coffee-room being the alterna- 
tive. But the latter, under some circum- 
stances, is to be preferred ; one must necessarily 
be up early in the morning, because even if you 
individually do not wish to see the sun rise, 
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others do, and there is no peace and quietness 
after the orb of day has made its appearance ; 
those who are dressed by times, moreover, 
stand the only chance of getting a share of 
the breakfast. So it is not a bad plan to cover 
yourself with a rug or shawl in the general 
room, get your breakfast at daybreak, and be 
already dressed to receive the sun on his ar- 
rival; then, as water is always a scarcity in 
Q-erman hotels, and quite a luxury on the 
Schafberg, our advice is to run down to St. 
Gilgen, on the St. Wolfgang lake, and enjoy 
•a swim in its clear waters before the gnats 
and gadflies are up to worry you ; after that 
you will find yourself ready for a substantial 
lunch at the hostelry hard by. 

But we must not pass over the Schafberg 
without a word. It is a good climb to the 
top, and a sturdy mountaineer will take three 
hours to mount to the ugly oblong building 
that appears so near, and is yet so far. During 
the last hour's ascent especially, when youthful 
climbers usually leave the beaten track and 
^make a way for themselves straight up the 
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grassy mound to the inn, still nearly two 
thousand feet above them, the distance is very 
deceptive, and the rows of windows never 
seem to grow any bigger, however much you 
climb, so that it is unwise to predict your 
arrival until you stand on the very threshold 
of the hostelry itself. 

Although between five and six thousand 
feet high, the Schafberg from below looks a 
little insignificant, being surrounded by peaks 
much more lofty. It is of singular shape ; a 
gradual incline to the summit on one side, and 
a sheer precipice on the other, so that from 
the top you may look straight down on green 
pastures thousands of feet beneath. This is 
the terrible aspect of the scene. If you raise 
your eyes there is before you the finest view 
of lake and mountain in all Grermany. Not 
only do you get a peep of the still waters of 
the Salzkammergut reposing peacefully be- 
tween grey crags and wooded peaks, but far 
beyond are to be seen the snowy spires and 
white glaciers of the Dach stein, the mighty 
Grossglockner and others of the Austrian 
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Alps. They say you can see as far as the 
Bohemian forest from here, and the plains of 
Bavaria as well ; but it is enough that the 
bright smiling district of the Salzkammergut 
is before you, in a setting of the grandest snow 
mountains of the Tyrol. 

We remember hearing an amusing conver- 
sation once about the Schafberg, on board one 
of those comfortable saloon steamers which 
now ply up and down the Ehine. Two middle- 
aged gentlemen, strangers to each other, 
were returning to England after making a 
tour among the mountains. One had come 
from Switzerland, the other from the Salz- 
kammergut ; and they were chatting together, 
comparing their first experiences of moun- 
taineering on the Continent. The Austrian 
traveller proved quite a scientific personage in 
bis way, the conclusions he arrived at being 
all of them based upon his own observations 
and experience. He began by inquiring of 
his fellow-traveller if he had made an ascent 
during his stay in Switzerland. 
7 *' Most certainly !" was the reply ; " I went 
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up the Eigi, and do you know I found a very 
comfortable house at the top." 

"Did you indeed," remarked the other, 
taken aback for the moment. " Well, I went 
up the Schaf berg, and there was a good hotel 
on that mountain too. There are inns on all 
of them, you know," he continued, referring 
to the matter as if it were a geological 
fact. 

" EeaUy !" 

" Oh yes,'' the scientific gentleman con- 
tinued, quite pleased to find he was looked 
upon as an authority. " As to my ascent of 
the Schafberg, I made it from purely scien- 
tific motives, you know, and I secured some 
very interesting data." 

Somehow, we have often remarked, every- 
body who climbs a mountain of a more or less 
arduous nature never does so for his own 
self-glorification, but — disinterested creature — 
invariably undertakes the laudable enterprise 
in the cause of science. 

" Eeally !" cried his companion again. 
" Well, I confess I ascended the Eigi 
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merely for the sake of saying afterwards that 
I had been up." 

" Ah, I made some very curious observa- 
tions. Did you not find it very cold at the 
top ?" 

" Very." 

" And warmer as you came down ?" 

The othfer nodded. 

" Well, now I'll tell you what I did," con- 
tinued the man of science, entering into detail. 
" In the morning it was bitterly cold, so before 
descending I put on my great coat, a shawl, 
and a waterproof over everything. But all 
this clothing was insufficient to keep me warm 
at the top of the mountain. Now just mark 
how I felt the change of temperature as I de- 
scended. I had scarcely run down for twenty 
minutes — we'll say a distance of a thousand 
feet — than I perceptibly found my body grow- 
ing warmer, so much so, indeed, that I 
hastened to remove the waterproof. I con- 
tinued my descent, coming with every step I 
made into a warmer stratum of atmosphere, 
and as soon as another thousand feet had been 
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got over, as nearly as I could judge, I was 
glad enough to get rid of my wrapper also. . 
Another interval, and I parted with my 
overcoat ; and at last, when I arrived at the 
foot of the mountain, rather tired and out of 
breath, I must confess I was actually in a 
profuse perspiration from the warmness of the 
air at that comparatively low elevation." 

It would have been interesting to have 
heard whether the scientific gentleman reversed 
his experiment afterwards, and tried running 
up the mountain instead of down; and whether, 
under these circumstances, he found it colder 
as he proceeded ; but unfortunately the con- 
versation changed soon afterwards, and we 
heard nothing else worthy of note. 

When you have enjoyed that morning swim 
in the St. Wolfgang lake, and taken lunch at 
the modest little inn at St. Gilgen, you may 
set out to walk or ride the dozen miles or so 
of picturesque road that separates you from the 
good town of Salzburg. You bid farewell for 
awhile to the pretty lakes and their green 
fringed banks, and take a long look at those 
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silvery rocks and snowy peaks in the distance. 
That patch of white by the way, that you get 
a glimpse of across the Wolfgang lake, and 
which you may see to better advantage from 
the Schafberg, is called the Uebergossene A Im, 
and there is a quaint legend attached to it 
which is worth repeating. Once upon a time, 
the story goes, that glacier which glitters so in 
the sun was a green alp covered with luxu- 
riant pasturage. It was the fattest land 
for miles round, and upon it stood many a 
thriving village, whose inhabitants waxed 
rich from the sheep and kine that fed on the 
mountain side. The people were well to do 
and happy in their green paradise, and the 
flocks straying over the pleasant undulating 
meadows made the air musical with their tink- 
ling bells and contented lowing. The sun 
smiled brightly upon the cheerful landscape, 
and lit up the shining roofs of the cottages 
where these peeped out of the dark waving 
foliage, while a warm south wind rustled softly 
among the leaves. Never were peasantry more 
prosperous and happy, and often did they make 
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holiday among those pleasant hills ; their 
bright costumes, gay with silver buttons, and 
sugar-loaf hats decked with feathers and 
flowers, and their ribbons and embroidery 
struck envy into the hearts of their less fortu- 
nate neighbours. But like their ancestors of 
old, Adam and Eve, the Eden in which they 
lived did not save them from evil courses, but, 
on the contrary, ease and luxury made them 
every day more wicked and forgetful of the 
Divine Being, through whose grace they en- 
joyed so many benefits. Very soon the people 
lapsed into idleness and wicked ways, and 
rioting and revelry went on unceasingly. So 
God determined to sweep them from the face 
of the earth, and one night He poured out a 
mighty glacier over the whole mountain, and 
where before was a smiling landscape of green 
pastures and forest glades, there is now nought 
to be seen but a frigid congelation of ice and 
snow, across which the cold wintry wind blows 
all day long. Such, the peasantry will tell 
you, is the history of the Iced Alp. 

Fewer towns have a more noble appearance 
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than Salzburg. A hill above the city serves 
as thjB pedestal for a grand old castle, which for 
miles round is an obvious landmark, while 
the broad Salzach river at its foot flows majesti- 
cally past the lofty white buildings of the town. 
The streets and squares are bright and clean, 
and the magnificent scenery that surrounds the 
place renders it one of the most beautiful cities 
of Europe. 

There are half a dozen good hotels, and the 
delightful neighbourhood makes a sojourn here 
very pleasant, excursions of a day or two 
being quite sufficient for visiting any spot in 
the Salzkammergut. 

Our own way lies to the Konig's See, and 
we take the rail for a short distance to Eeiche- 
nall. Hence over Ramsau to the King's Lake 
is one of the most celebrated tours in the 
neighbourhood, a charming walk or drive by 
mountain and forest, the recollections of which 
will long remain in the traveller's memory. 

The little Konig See is the gem of South 
Germany. Its clear sea-green tint as you look 
down upon it from the steep rugged heights is 
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in cliarming contrast to the rocks above, and 
so deeply does it lie in the bosom of the valley 
that only for a few hours a day does the sun- 
shine illumine its tinted waters. The shores 
are almost inaccessible, except at both ends of 
the lake, for grey cliffs rise abruptly from the 
water's edge. On one side is seen the craggy, 
snow-besprinkled Watzmann, on the other 
weird mountain-peaks scarcely less lofty. To 
see the Konig See by sunlight, glistening like 
a bright emerald of the purest water in a 
setting of silver grey rocks, is to witness the 
most beautiful scene of all this beautiful dis- 
trict. 

You should pay a visit to the other end of 
the lake, and there are boats — rather frail ones 
it must be admitted — to be obtained at a fixed 
tariff. So many passengers, it is set down, 
must take a boat manned with so many rowers, 
and pay so much. This is a capital arrange- 
ment, but the traveller must not object if he 
finds, as is usually the case, that his craft is to 
some extent manned by women, who here form 
a large portion of the Manmchaft specified in 
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the agreement. There is an inn and shooting- 
box near the farther end of the lake, called St. 
Bartholoma, and to this the traveller is usually 
taken, — a buildingwitha pair of cupolas, straight 
in front of him, which is imperceptibly mag- 
nified as the boat slowly approaches it. From 
the tiny craft the towering mountain-walls are 
seen to great advantage, and some of them are 
so lofty as to remind one of the terrible beauty 
of the Norwegian Fjords. In steering a 
straight course the flat-bottomed skiff almost 
grazes the bare granite of a promontory, and 
the misgivings you feel at this unpleasant in- 
cident are in no way dispelled when you see 
affixed to the rock, so near that you can almost 
touch them, two or three memorial pictures of 
accidents which have occurred at that very spot. 
It is usual in the mountain districts of South 
Germany, whenever a fatal accident occurs 
among the peasantry, for a little painting 
about a foot square to be put up near the scene, 
illustrating the manner in which the unfortunate 
person came by his death. Thus, if the man 
has fallen from a cliff or been accidentally 
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drowDed, a picture is at once painted by the 
village artist, setting forth all the circum- 
stances, and this is displayed as near the spot 
as possible ; a few lines of writing underneath 
describes the occurrence, and begs the passer-by 
for a prayer on behalf of the departed spirit. 
As may be easily imagined, the sight of pic- 
tures such as these, to a nervous person, just 
when he thinks he has narrowly escaped a 
similar accident himself, is far from reassuring, 
and for some time afterwards the traveller can- 
not help wishing himself on firm land again, 
especially as he gets startled again, before many 
minutes, by the discharge of a pistol just 
behind his ears, fired for the purpose of awaken- 
ing the echoes. 

At St. Bartholoma you land, and may recruit 
yourself with a dish of boiled char and a cool 
glass of beer for a moderate outlay. The 
Konig See is celebrated for its char, and if you 
like, the good people of the inn will show you 
the aquarium where these delicate fish are kept. 
They are only to be taken in very deep water, 
it appears, and will not live therefore in any 
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but a dark locality. For this reason it is found 
imperative to keep them in a cellar-like apart- 
ment, where they swim about in a current of 
cold spring water. 

A sturdy pedestrian may make his way by 
the glaciers at the foot of the lake, and over 
the crags known by the name of the Steinerne 
Meer (sea of rocks) to Saalfelden and to Zell- 
am-See. We, however, retrace our steps, and 
either go to Berchtesgaden, where the famous 
salt mines are, and so pass into the Salzach 
valley again, or reach the same destination by 
a high level route over the Torrener Joch or 
pass. A guide is necessary in the latter case, 
but it is not a very arduous climb, and there is 
a magnificent view of the craggy Watzmann 
opposite with the green Konig See at its foot, 
which alone repays one for the trouble of the 
ascent — up a steep mountain-side clothed 
with fir-trees, and then over some rugged 
country where the climbing becomes a little 
more difficult. Then across a broad heath-like 
mountain-top — the Joch — made picturesque by 
dusters of the red mountain rhododendron, or 
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alpine rose, and patches of white snow and 
glacier. 

Proceeding up the Salzach valley from 
Golling, you journey through the beautiful 
Lueg pass, which is scarcely more than a 
gigantic fissure in the rock extending for four 
or five miles, through which there is at times 
barely room for the swift river and the moun- 
tain road to pass. The traveller should not, 
however, imagine a barren grey cleft only, for 
the defile has long ago lost all bareness, and is 
now clothed in soft green verdure, while shady 
trees and moss-grown walls border the road on 
either side. 

One must not expect to find grand hotels 
round about the Salzkammergut. At Ischl, 
Salzburg, and other important places, there is 
of course first-class accommodation to be se- 
cured, but at the posting inns of the country 
nothing beyond homely fare and a cleanly 
sleeping apartment are to be had. There are 
two rooms on the basement usually, one for 
the peasants and more humble travellers, 
and the other set apart for tourists. This 
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latter is usually a little close and stuffy from 
the general aversion to fresh air on the part of 
our German cousins, but it is a comfortable 
and tidy place enough. With the bedrooms, 
too, there is little to find fault, and if you 
happen to be the only guests, or the first comers, 
and thus secure the best room, you will be 
quite startled by the grandeur of the apart- 
ment into which you are shown. The poorest 
house of entertainment has always one well- 
furnished bedroom, which to all appearances is 
also the family drawing-room, for most of the 
finery, nicknacks, and family relics are to be 
found here. But there are never more than 
two or three rooms furnished in this style, and 
you are surprised to find a rough wooden bed 
and a couple of chairs occupying the chamber 
next door to the very elegant apartment into 
which you are at first shown. 

The fare you get is simple, and generally 
good and wholesome. Trout may be had in 
perfection at nearly every village in summer, 
and the plan of either boiling or frying the 
delicate fish is excellent. Then the baked 
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meat, called Braten, and usually veal, will not 
be refused by hungry travellers, especially when 
a fresh salad is served at the same time. Un- 
fortunately there is little variety to this prin- 
cipal dish, for the South German inns have 
rarely beef or mutton to offer you. But they 
can generally supply a capital pancake filled 
with jam or preserved fruit, which will make 
a substantial addition to your dinner of trout 
and veal. There is plenty of soup to be had 
of course, but of this we shall say nothing, 
and that it is scarcely worth mentioning most 
travellers will agree. Lastly, there is very 
good butter everywhere. 

But perhaps the most trying . part of the 
fare to Englishmen is the flavour of caraway 
and fennel. that pervades the bread throughout 
the whole of the South German rural districts. 
For a day or two perhaps the taste may be 
endured with equanimity, but when it comes 
to eating no other, day after day, the flavour 
becomes particularly irksome and unpleasant. 
Caraways and garlic are two things which 
the good people hereabouts seem never to get 
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enough of, and consequently are put into 
every dish. The garlic may be suppressed at 
the traveller's desire, but in the case of the 
staft* of life he has no option whatever. He 
must sit and munch the tainted bread with as 
good a grace as he can, and it helps him little 
to attempt to pick out the obnoxious caraway 
or fennel seeds so thickly sprinkled about, 
and which are tasted long after the usual 
sourness of the loaf has been forgotten. 

You travel very comfortably along these 
pleasant Austrian roads, now walking a bit 
through the pretty country, now posting for a 
short distance when you happen to be tired or 
desire to move a little faster. Two travellers 
can get an Einspanner, or one-horse trap, and 
a party of four, provided they have but little 
luggage, ride *' extra post" in a two-horse 
vehicle, which can be obtained at any post- 
house at ten minutes' notice. A good plan for 
pedestrians is to take a moderate walk in the 
morning and evening, and ride a stage in the 
middle of the day. This is a most agreeable 
w'^v to journey, for one never gets over- 
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fatigued. A communicative postboy, too, 
with his smart uniform trimmed with red. 
and brass horn looped under his arm, and his 
shining black hat with white band, is a 
capital companion for a short time, and can 
tell you many interesting things about the 
road he is driving on. When the conversation 
runs out he unloops his horn and blows some 
lively melodies upon the simple instrument. 
He is very clever at this sort of thing, and 
only too delighted to find his talents appre- 
ciated by the traveller. His horses are sorry 
beasts enough, with their shuffling gait and 
makeshift harness, but they jog along very well, 
and always do the journey in the time allotted 
by Grovernment. And so you travel on right 
merrily, listening to the local gossip of the 
neighbourhood or to some wonderful story 
connected with the district, as the trap drives 
slowly up-hill ; or watching the peasantry as 
they rush out into the narrow streets to stare 
when you rattle over the uneven stones of the 
villages to the spirited notes of your postilion's 
horn or the loud cracking of his big whip. 



zU BEA STY SJ'ZTS CF THE ZZim^^EKT. 

Il^j^ rzjlhz^ dir-e35r:25 szti f^--^^^^ are hinh of 
w^XjA ixiisdb in trie Swis SurieL l3ie cxres of 
the itaAL that prefect sc-noe disSaz>ee beraid tbe 
h<«i«iPr, being employed fc^* s]>r]imng ^rocd 
and liav stacked up beside it. Ui>der these 
circqrflftanoes there is obriooslj no licipe 
whatever of saring a building if it onoe 
eat/rbes fire, Ererything is so well arranged 
for burning ; the loose fuel around serves for 
catching the slightest flame, and the air spaces 
between the beams in the lower part of the 
building are a guarantee for the fierceness of 
the fire as soon as it is kindled. No one who has 
f^een one of these wooden chalets on fire would 
for a moment believe in the possibility of sav- 
ing? any portion of it. Within ten minutes after 
it lias become ignited the hut is one big bon- 
fire, and as the wind sways the flames to and 
fro one sees in the midst of the flaming mass 
the framework of the hut, like a gridiron set 
on end, each balk of timber being separate, 
and burning on all its surfaces at once. 

It is a lamentable sight to see a big farm 
burnt to the ground in this way within a 
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quarter of an hour, the inhabitants having 
barely time to save themselves by rushing out 
of the smoking habitation before it tumbles 
like a pack of cards. The first thing the 
neighbours do is to ring the gong that sur- 
mounts almost every homestead hereabouts, 
and keep up the tolling incessantly until aid 
arrives. One farm after another takes up the 
warning sound, and so the signal passes from 
hamlet to hamlet and village to village until 
at last the clamour for help reaches the parish 
in which the fire-engine is kept under the 

* 

porch of the church. The old-fashioned 
machine is got out as quickly as possible, its 
rusty tubes and creaking pump put in order, 
and conveyed with the best possible speed to 
the scene, where it arrives in time to cool the 
embers of the dying fire. Maybe you have 
driven past one of these flaming piles, and 
seen the group of helpless people looking on at 
their property being consumed before their 
eyes, and as you continue your journey there 
are the bells tolling at every hamlet or farm on 
the road. On nearing the posting village an 
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hour afterwards you find the antique fire-pump 
being slowly brought along the road in solemn 
state, and your postilion is at once stopped to 
supply all the information he can of the locality 
of the catastrophe ; and then the officials, 
having heard his report, withdraw with their 
machine to the side of the road to allow you 
to go by, and to consult among each other as 
to the necessity of taking the unwieldy machine 
any further. 

They are a kindly set of people these villagers, 
with their broad German accent : alwaj^s ready 
to answer a question, or to have a few words of 
chat about themselves, the prospects of farming, 
and the cost of their cattle. Conscription 
does this good to the country, that it takes the 
young men from their villages for a time, and 
teaches them something of the neighbouring 
towns and of life outside their own narrow 
circle. The young fellows when they come 
back from their short spell of service in the 
Austrian army are looked up to by all their 
neighbours, and they are only too glad to talk 
to strangers, with whom, by right of their 
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service from home, they have a special affinity. 
Some have been to Vienna, the Kaiserstadt, 
and are never tired of telling about what they 
saw and did in that paradise, and others have 
been into the Tyrol, beyond those icy peaks of 
the Gross Glockner you may see over yonder, 
and have dwelt for a year or two at Innsbruck. 
On Sundays, when all the village turns out in 
holiday garb — the girls with neatly-braided 
hair, in laced corsets and bright- coloured skirts, 
short and trim to show their spotless stockings^ 
and the men in sugar-loaf hats gay with flowers 
and ribbons, and embroidered cross braces — 
the narrow street is quite animated, the church 
being the rallying spot for the ladies, and the 
inn the chosen resort of the gentlemen. You 
scarcely ever see the two sexes mix together, 
and while the lasses promenade up and down 
before the old whitewashed church, the lads 
engage in skittle-playing and beer-drinking to 
their hearts^ content. Politics are rarely dis- 
cussed at these gatherings, the gossip being 
usually confined to shooting matches, and sol- 
diering, and poaching. Stories about a herd 
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of chamois that has been seen in the neigh- 
bourhood, or rumours about a bear having 
come over from the Tyrol glaciers, are matters 
which excite the greatest interest. 

Although the Gastein valley cannot be in- 
cluded in the Salzkammergut, the tour is often 
extended to this locality, as it lies adjacent, and 
is distinctly separated from the confines of the 
Tyrol proper by lofty glaciers, to be climbed 
only by a good mountaineer. Bad Gastein, a 
spa at the head of the valley, is one of the 
most fashionable places in this part of the 
world, two Emperors — those of Germany and 
Austria — being sometimes found here at one 
time. It is a most picturesque spot, the 
houses built in a mountain defile, with glaciers 
upon the heights above, and a broad foaming 
cascade dividing the little town in two. In the 
summer time the hotels are crowded with visi- 
tors, and although things are a little primitive, 
the fine ladies and Parisian toilettes to be seen 
are equal to those at Vichy and Biarritz. A 
modest casino with a small band forms the 
centre of attraction, and some plantations 
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tastily laid out serve as a promenade for the 
guests. 

The Gastein valley forms a cul-de-sac, and 
the traveller must either return the way he has 
come or climh the lofty heights before him to 
get into the Tyrol. The gigantic Gross Glock- 
ner, with its magnificent glaciers, are within a 
day's journey, and in fourteen hours a hardy 
pedestrian may reach Heiligenblut, near the 
foot of the famous Pasterzen glacier. It is a 
difficult matter, however, to secure a trust- 
worthy guide at Bad Gastein, for most of the 
men are merely used to showing strangers 
about the place, and are unfitted for rough 
mountain travelling and glacier work. 

With a trustworthy man, a good alpine 
stick, and boots well shod, an experienced 
walker need not hesitate to cross the moun- 
tains, and if it is desired to shorten the rather 
hard day's work to Heiligenblut, you may get 
a rough shake-down at a shepherd's hut — ^the 
Moserhiitte — at the foot of the Nassfelder 
Tauern, making a start from there in the 
morning. In this way you curtail the day's 

19 
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journey by a couple of hours, and begin the 
hard work at once. There is a fine glacier to 
be passed on the way, a broad smooth surface, 
rather diflBcult to climb owing to its steepness, 
which takes about a couple of hours to cross. 
Arrived on the summit of the pass — the Zirk- 
nitz — ^there is before you a curved icy surface, 
as smooth as a globe. The mountain appears 
like a gigantic bride-cake, iced over, without 
an imperfection anywhere, for the crevasses are 
imperceptible till you are close upon them. 
Marching over the snowy surface, after the 
midday sun has been shining, you would, how- 
ever, compare its sloshy character probably to 
lemon-water ice rather than the firmer sugar 
compound of the pastrycook, and the tourist is 
very glad when he has passed this point of the 
journey, and can take his feet once more out of 
the freezing mixture. Skirting a terrible pre- 
cipice he begins rapidly to descend into the 
valley, and after a march of some miles along 
a smooth country-road the great white church 
of Heiligenblut is sighted, behind which is 
seen with singular clearness the beautiful 
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Pasterzen glacier and the mighty monarch of 
the Tyrol, the Gross Grlockner. The Puster 
Valley railway may thence be reached in a 
few hours. 




IQ— 1 



THE ITALIAN LAKES. 

A LBEET SMITH characterized the British 
-^ tourist as the most restless and uneasy 
of mortals. Scarcely does he arrive at one 
spot than he wishes to be off to another. His 
first inquiry of the waiter who shows him to 
his room, before even he has blown out the 
four wax-candles that that functionary persists 
in lighting up in different corners of the apart- 
ment, has reference to the first train in the 
morning to Brussels or Paris, or Florence or 
Berlin, or elsewhere. The great thing of im- 
portance in every town he considers is to find 
out the earliest hour of quitting it. His at- 
tention is taken up entirely by railway matters 
and junctions, and convenient stopping places 
on the route, and his great delight is catching 
one fast train after another, and travelling some 
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hundred miles a day without being bothered 
with sight-seeing in cathedrals and picture gal- 
leries, which lose him so much valuable time. 

No doubt Albert Smith cured many of his 
audience by laughing at this foolish habit, but 
it is too deeply rooted in our nature to be era- 
dicated altogether, and you still hear travellers 
tell of their experiences in a manner which 
quite justified the strictures of the versatile 
lecturer. The reminiscences of diiferent towns 
and cities that they have are much alike, 
having been gathered for the most part in a 
hasty ride between the station and hotel, or 
maybe during a temporary halt at the plat- 
form only. They have always some particular 
circumstance in their memory connected with 
one place or another, and this they treasure up 
with singular care. 

" Nuremberg, Nuremberg ! Let me see. 
Oh yes, of course, I rememberg Nuremberg 
very well. It is on your way to Passau, on 
the Danube, coming from the north. I recol- 
lect we breakfasted there, and very good coffee 
they give you too at the station." 
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" Verona ! yes, I know Verona well. Yon 
change trains there if you are going west to 
Como/* 

" Milan \ ah, that is a grand city if you like, 
with its fine cathedral ; we saw it beautifully 
from our cab, driving to the railway in the 
morning/* 

" Innsbruck ! oh, Innsbruck I detest. I 
don't know why, but it was raining, and very 
cold when I was there. We only stopped 
twenty mi^utes for lunch, but I was glad 
enough to get away from the place I can tell 
you." 

This is the sort of thing you often hear 
from rapid travellers, who do not give them- 
selves a moment's peace or quietness till they 
are home again from their journey, and never 
by any chance think of settling down for a few 
days at any spot. By travelling they mean 
passing day after day rattling through the 
country in a railway carriage, or boxed up in a 
diligence. Their experience of foreign countries 
is limited to the main routes over which they 
travel and to the inns where they rest for the 
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night ; for they are on their journey the first 
thing in the morning, and arrive at their des- 
tination only in time for supper and bed. And 
there is so little difference nowadays in the first- 
class hotels of continental cities and places of 
resort, that a traveller might journey in a 
circle for all the change he gets. They are all 
alike. There is always the same white stone 
frontage, the same balcony, the same big arch- 
way or porte-cochere. The evergreens in painted 
tubs, ranged in a row in front of the house, the 
loud-clanging bell announcing the guests' 
arrival, and the smiling host and attendant 
satellites that troop out to receive him, are to 
be found everywhere. The ubiquitous head- 
waiter always talks English tolerably well, and 
the other attendants have that half-fledged 
schoolboy look about them all the world over. 
That lofty state apartment, the salle a manger, 
with its big candelabrum, heavy curtains, and 
display of white linen, is invariably fitted up in 
the same manner, with long tables decked ready 
for to-morrow's table d'hote, and smaller ones 
with quaintly folded napkins and shining white 
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crockery, laid out for chance guests arriving at 
any moment. Every step you make on the 
polished floor resounds through the cold white 
space. There is always ihat high desk in one 
convenient spot where some oflEicial or other 
makes out bills or posts up ledgers all day long, 
with adjacent black boards, where rows of keys 
are hanging, and where entries are made in 
chalk of early risers who wish to be off by times 
in the morning. The grand commissionaire, 
with his gold-laced cap, seen as a rule through- 
out Belgium, Switzerland, and South Germany, 
may not be omnipresent, but the green-aproned 
Boots, who rushes out when the first sound of 
the big bell announces the arrival of guests, is 
met with at every turn. 

Little else beyond hotel life has the rapid 
traveller time to study on his hurried tour 
through the country. He it is who will " do" 
the Italian lakes in a day with the utmost com- 
placency, and will wonder what people can be 
about who waste a week or ten days over them. 
The tour is not an extensive one certainly, but 
if you desire anything beyond taking the 
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steamer upon Como, Maggiore, and Lugano ; if 
you wish to pay a visit to Orta, to get a peep 
at the villas beside the sunny blue waters, to 
stroll along their green banks, gazing at the 
soft outlines of the mountains opposite, to bathe 
in the rocky nooks that abound, to peer across 
the lakes at night time, when the multitudinous 
stars shine mosaic-like in the firmament, and are 
so lustrous that Venus, like a rising moon, 
mirrors a glistening pathway on the water — ^if 
you would enjoy all this, weeks and not days 
will be needed. There are many pretty spots 
where the tourist will find comfortable quarters 
and good living ; Baveno on Maggiore, which 
has the advantage of being close to the Isola 
bella, and the other islands, and the tiny Orta 
lake ; Lugano, on the lake of that name, and at 
the foot of the Monte Salvatore ; and Bellaggio, 
Cadenabbia, and other spots on the Lago di 
Como. 

It is best to commence the tour with Mag- 
giore, this being perhaps the least beautiful of 
the three Italian lakes ; other lakes, Garda 
and Iseo, are as important as those we are 
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about to describe, but lying more to the 
east they are not usually embraced in the same 
tour. The traveller generally comes over the 
Simplon or St. Gothard pass, but in either 
case we advise him first to make his way to 
Baveno, conveniently situated midway on the 
lake. Pallanza, which is on the other side of 
the bay, is a more important place it is true, 
but it is dirtier and more town-like, and there- 
fore less inviting for a few days' stay. 

There are good steamers on the lake, manned 
by grand officers in gold-laced caps and white 
trousers, and plenty of flat-bottomed wherries, 
drawn up on the sunny strand, their snow- 
white canopies, red cushions, and coloured 
flags making the landing-place gay and pic- 
turesque. The swarthy brown-chested boat- 
men, in broad-brimmed hats, who lazily propel 
the little craft, are as good-humoured as they 
are handsome, and it is rare indeed to meet 
with extortion or rudeness at their hands. 
What pleasure to lie at full length under that 
sheltering awning, reading or smoking at one's 
ease, or dreamily watching the shady banks 
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as the boat moves over the rippleless expanse 
of blue ! what delight to stand at the stern 
of the little wherry, and at one bound to leap 
down into the cool depths at your feet, to swim 
in that translucent ultramarine water, to float 
placidly upon its surface, or look down many 
many yards beloW at the big stones and rocks 
so clearly outlined in the bed of the lake ! 
The boatman laughs and grins as he stands 
in the burning sunshine, plying his oar and 
watching the enjoyment in your face, and 
seems to take much credit to himself from 
the fact that it is his lake that affords you 
so much pleasure. 

A visit to the Borromean islands must needs 
be paid, not forgetting the Isola bella, but 
most travellers, we take it, are rather dis- 
appointed at the tropical plants and shrubs 
which are here to be seen, and of which they 
have heard so much. Any one may land on 
the island and visit the terraced garden of 
which it consists, where myrtle-trees and 
aloes and cacti, as weU as the sugar-cane of 
the West Indies, may be seen growing. The 
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walks are tastefully laid out, and afford a plea- 
sant stroll for an hour or two, but after all 
the island is. nothing more than a gigantic 
forcing-bed, every spadeful of mould to be seen 
having, it is said, been carried from the main- 
land. The traveller who fancies that by setting 
his foot upon this bit of rock he can transport 
himself by magic to the tropical regions, 
will scarcely we think have his ideas realized ; 
but if he merely regards the island as a suc- 
cessful experiment in horticulture, upon which 
all the cunning of the scientific gardener has 
been spent, he will possibly be contented with 
the show-place exhibited to him. 

We remember once paying a visit to the 
little town of Kingsbridge in South Devon, 
where we went simply out of curiosity, having 
read in guide-books of the wonderfully warm 
climate of the place, and of the orange and 
citron trees that grow in its genial atmosphere. 
We knew that many spots in Devonshire were 
warm and mild, but to see the golden fruit of 
Spain ripen within the confines of the United 
Kingdom was a sight we had never antici- 
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pated, and one well worth a journey to see. 
So our horse and trap were directed towards 
the quaint town of Kingsbridge, and scarcely 
was dinner over at the comfortable inn than 
the host was sounded on the question of 
oranges and lemons. Did he know where they 
grew, we asked. 

" Of course," was his reply. " We have 
many travellers who come here merely to get 
a sight of them." 

" And we are of that number," we cried out, 
enthusiastically. 

" I'll show you the way, if you please," 
said the good-natured host. And glad to 
profit by his kindness, we jumped up then 
and there, only too anxious indeed to be 
strolling about the leafy orange groves we had 
dreamt about, and to feast our eyes upon the 
luscious fruit ripening about us. 

The host led the way to the back of the pre- 
mises, through the yard and round by a lofty 
wall, against which some trees had been 
trained. He stopped, pointed to the wall, and 
waited for our admiration. 
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Yes, they were orange-trees certainly, and 
bearing fruit too, some of it green, some jnst 
turning yellow, but — ^they were all under ffltiss. 
The host simply replied " of course," when 
we pointed this out, so we did not say that we 
might perhaps have thought twice about 
making the journey, had we been acquainted 
with this little detail before. And thus it is 
with the famous Isola bella, where among other 
ingenious artifices the terraces, it may be men- 
tioned, are merely the tops of gigantic stoves, 
the tropical nature of the place being in this 
way mainly secured. 

Over the Monte Monterone to the shores of 
the Orta lake is an excursion of about four 
hours on foot, the extensive view from the 
summit being one of the finest to be secured 
south of the great Alpine chain. Tou can 
see across the beautiful Val d'Aosta, and 
catch a glimpse of the magnificent snow pano- 
rama formed by Monte Eosa, the Matterhom, 
and Mont Blanc. If the traveller has not time 
to penetrate up the charming Val Sesia or Val 
d'Aosta^ there is all the more reason for his 
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making this ascent, for lie secures a view of 
lake and mountain of a character altogether 
different to those he has seen in Switzer- 
land. 

Some say that the Lago d'Orta and the 
pretty island of San Giulio, with its old church 
and shining white dwellings rising out of the 
clear blue waters, is the gem of the whole 
district, and certainly the scene viewed from 
a hundred points is one of the loveliest con- 
ceivable. By crossing to the village of Pella, 
the traveller obtains a most favourable view 
of the garden-like shores, the soft beauty of 
which is unique ; and he may afterwards make 
his way back to Baveno by another and not 
less beautiful route than the one he came by. 

The southern end of the Maggiore lake is 
scarcely so fine as the upper portion, never- 
theless the gorgeous colours to be seen to- 
wards evening, the banks clothed in gold and 
purple, and the mountains behind presenting 
a delicate hazy background, are charms that 
have made Maggiore famous. Every outline 
is soft and rounded, and there is a sense of 
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repose and quiet reigning over all, still further 
enhancing the beauty of the scene. When 
the steamer touches at Arona the tourist 
should remember he is within a few hours' 
rail of Genoa and the blue Mediterranean — 
Genoa, with its white marble palaces, its 
gorgeous churches and white-veiled dames — - 
and that a day or two may be most plea- 
santly spent in and about that interesting city. 
But our own route lies in the direction of 
Luino, where we now land on our way to 
Lugano. 

It is but a couple of hours' drive to the 
shores of this lake through a green luxuriant 
country, the road for the most part over- 
shadowed by trees and shrubs of magnificent 
growth. The admiration of the traveller is 
continually excited by the vast arcadian groves 
and verdant nooks passed on the way, until 
the smooth, bell-shaped Monte Salvatore comes 
into view, with the little Swiss town of Lu- 
gano scattered at its foot. When you first 
sight the picturesque dwellings grouped beside 
the lake through a dip in the hill-side, the 
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spot seems framed in green, the white houses 
standing out bright and vivid in the leafy- 
paradise. Everything is soft and pleasant to 
the eye, and the lofty mount above the town 
reminds one something of Boxhill, the turf 
covering it is so smooth and green. 

If you have no objection to mountaineering, 
you should not omit to climb the Monte Sal- 
vatore, for though but a couple of thousand 
feet high, it is situated so that a most com- 
manding view of the lovely district around is 
secured from the summit. It is by no means 
an arduous climb, and you can easily find your 
way to the top without the assistance of a 
guide. As it stands, almost perpendicularly, 
on a promontory running out into the lake, it 
seems surrounded by water, and you have a 
delightful view up both arms of the blue ex- 
panse. Many smaller lakes, with mirror-like 
surfaces, are to be seen too among the verdure- 
clad mountains; and far away to the north, 
the vision is bounded by the snowy spires of 
the Alps. It is a view the very contrast to 
that enjoyed by travellers coming South over 
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the Simplon and St. Gothard ; here you 
stand in the midst of a luxuriant Italian land- 
scape, looking towards the ice regions of 
Switzerland. 

A steamer goes once a day to Porlezza at 
the further end of the lake of Lugano, or you 
may be rowed there in a small boat in a 
couple of hours, gliding close beneath the 
precipitous banks, and almost under shadow 
of the leafy fig-trees, which seek to dip their 
branches into the cool water. Here and there 
you pass a cluster of cottages hanging Kke 
swallows' nests to the high banks, with which 
the only communication is by water, for the 
sides of the lake are too steep for any road 
from Lugano to Porlezza. At the latter place 
you pass into Italy again, and a visit to the 
Customs is necessary before you can proceed 
on your way. 

To Menaggio, on the lake of Como, is a 
pleasant walk, if not too warm, of about eight 
miles. The district is one of the most charm- 
ing in Italy, and must not therefore be hur- 
riedly passed through. The big plantations 
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of maize tell of the excessive heat here, and 
the vineyards trelHsed overhead, so that their 
drooping fruit temptingly meets the eye, give 
a truly Italian aspect to the landscape. The 
sunny land of grapes and figs is before us, and 
a more luxuriant and fertile country it would 
be difficult to conceive. At times the road 
leads through the narrow street of a village, 
and children with legs and ?irms as brown 
as mahogany come clustering round with a 
plaintive cry of " Carita, Carita !" In the 
background are dark-eyed women, and black - 
bearded men, whose attire requires merely the 
addition of a belt and a pair of pistols to make 
them into brigands of the conventional type. 
Indeed, we are now coming to a country as 
famous as tkat of Rob Roy in Scotland, for 
around the shores of the lake of Como and 
Lecco passes the action of Manzoni's world- 
renowned work, " I Promessi Sposi." These 
men, in their rough picturesque costumes, we 
can well picture as the Bravi, or outlaws, that 
the Italian Sir Walter Scott has described; 
and the mountain pathways, rocky terraces, 

20—2 
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and green sequestered nooks we pass, are 
fitting scenes for the enactment of a drama 
like " The Betrothed." The narrow-terraced 
road on the mountain side might be tarred in 
a moment by half a dozen of these shaggy 
creatures, were they so minded ; and one can- 
not help feeling now and again that from 
behind some mossy boulder or projecting rock a 
handful of the dreaded " prepopenti" are ready 
to spring forth to waylay the traveller. But 
beyond giving a pleasant " Buon' Giorn'," the 
good people take little heed of tourists ; and 
appear, indeed, far too lazy to do anything 
else. 

Strong stone-built dwellings, bearing a date 
three centuries back, with coats of arms now 
crumbling to decay, wrought oveV their lofty 
portals, and delicate green vines climbing 
about the portico, and seeking an . entrance 
through the barred windows ; little white- 
washed cottages, with painted frescoes, executed 
by the village artist, and representing some 
saint or holy personage ; tiny cliapels, with 
altar-pieces and models of our Saviour on the 
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Cross, such are the most striking objects in 
the villages and hamlets we pass through. 

Half way to Menaggio is seen in the valley 
on your right the tiny Lago Piano, beyond 
which, if you look back for a moment, are the 
waters of Lugano extended before you. But 
it is just before reaching Menaggio that the 
grandest view is beheld — ^the most beautiful, 
to our thinking, in the whole district. The 
road descends from a great height by a series 
of zigzag terraces to the shores of Como, and 
the panorama from above is truly sublime. 
There, in the clear sunshine, lie the azure 
waters, extending for miles at your feet, 
a glorious mass of colour, dotted here and 
there with tiny white-canopied boats. To 
your right is the green promontory of Bellaggio, 
dividing the rich blue expanse into two por- 
tions; the further one, of which you just 
obtain a peep over the heights of Bellaggio, 
being the lake of Lecco. Right opposite is 
seen, reaching down to the very borders of the 
lake, the bright town of Varenna, while along 
both shores are picturesque villas, half hiddeu 
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The only excitement, the only event of the 
day, is the amval of the steamer, which sud- 
denly brings np all the loiterers and idlers for 
some miles round. A large crowd assembles 
at those times, for the whole of the inhabitant:^ 
seem to be included in the two classes we have 
mentioned. It is rarely you see Italians at 
work, and the good people in the lake district 
are no exception. You may pass half a dozen 
labourers in a maize-field, but you never see 
them doing anything, and the Indian corn grows 
ripe and yellow quite independently of them ; 
a couple of men go out fishing, but all they 
do is to spread their nets overboard, and then 
calmly sleep or doze the time away ; even the 
old woman who sits with her fruit and lollipops 
under the shelter of a huge umbrella, against 
the wall of your hotel, slumbers away peace- 
fully, and beggars sit down and beg, being far 
too lazy to follow up their calling. Dolce far 
niente, is everybody's motto. When, however, 
the steamer comes up to the little pier, splash- 
ing and snorting, and churning the limpid 
water into foam, every one deems it a point of 
ionour to receive the newcomers, and press 
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forward to welcome them. Indeed, the two 
cocked-hatted gendarmes, standing on each 
side of the gangway, and who suddenly appear 
on these occasions from no one knows where, 
going back again as soon as the steamer is off, 
have quite enough to do to keep order among 
the motley crowd, who show especial affection 
for every bit of luggage brought on shore. 
There is not much to see after all, but as it is 
the only bit of excitement to be had, every- 
body enjoys it exceedingly, and keeps on staring 
at everybody else long after the steamer is 
under weigh again. You throw in your line 
once more, or go on with your book where 
you turned down the leaf, and presently the 
bystanders, having one by one transferred their 
attention from the steamer to yourself, and 
had their fill of staring, saunter aimlessly away 
to pursue their daily work of loafing about 
somewhere else. 

Pleasant excursions lie in every direction. 
To the quaint town of Como, and to Camerlata, 
whence Milan and its grand cathedral may be 
reached in an hour or two. Around Bellaggio, 
too, are some pretty walks by the banLks. cit \XiSi 
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lake, but the elegknt little town of Varenna, it 
should be mentioned, is best seen at a distance, 
and does not improve on acquaintance. To- 
wards Colico the scenery is not so fine, but 
the shores of Lecco are exceedingly grand and 
wild. The town, too, is worth a visit, and there 
are some charming views to be seen past the 
spot where the waters form a second lake before 
taking the form of a river. Manzoni has 
lovingly described this portion of his native 
country. 

" From one hamlet to another, from the hills 
around the lake to those adjoining, there run 
numberless footpaths crossing the little valleys, 
some of which are steep and precipitous, others 
flat, and others again undulating ; these path- 
ways are bordered with walls of big pebbles, 
covered here and there with clumps of ancient 
ivy, whose roots have long ago eaten away the 
cement, and, taking its place, bind firmly 
together the stones, as they grow green under 
the thick leaves that cover them. In some 
places the paths dip down so much that they 
are quite lost to view between the narrow walls, 
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and the traveller, raising his eyes, beholds but 
the heavens above or the peak of some lofty 
mountain. Again, there are terraces projected 
along the hill slopes in zigzags, and supported 
by walls which from a distance appear like 
bastions or outworks, but which on the path- 
way itself scarcely attain the height of a 
parapet. Up here the traveller enjoys views 
of a most delicious and varied character. On 
one side he sees the azure plain of the lake 
bisected by its isthmuses and promontories, 
and upon its banks smiling landscapes sharply 
reflected in the water ; on the other side there 
is the Adda, which has barely passed the arches 
of the bridge before it expands again into a 
little lake, and then narrowing once more 
stretches towards the horizon in brilliant 
meanderings. Above are lofty summits of 
mountains, suspended apparently over the 
spectator's head ; below are seen cultivated 
slopes, green pasturage, and the old bridge of 
Lecco." 

It is the Italian fare and modes of life that 
are about the only things which do not accord 
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altogether with our insular tastes and habits. 
A good dish of Frittura and a glass of spark- 
ling Vjno d'Asti may be considered among the 
best things the table furnishes, and the grapes, 
black figs, peaches, and melons that are to be 
had in abundance during the season, are deli- 
cacies such as few people will refuse. But 
where there are no big hotels, and the traveller 
has to put up with the more humble fare of a 
village Osteria, there are many things he is 
likely to grumble at. An omelette, for instance, 
is as a rule palatable food enough, but when 
fried in rancid oil, the evil flavour of which it 
has been sought to stifle by the liberal use of 
garlic, the dish ceases to be a tempting one to 
most of us. The soup, again, one gets in the 
minor hostelries requires something more than 
the grated cheese served up with it* to give it a 
flavour, while a dish much in favour hereabouts 
— a sort of maize gratin, or ground Indian 
corn baked with cheese — is hardly more satis- 
factory, for you can scarcely swallow a couple 
of spoonfuls before your palate is cloyed and 
your appetite appeased. The advice we have 
already given about having a small tin of meat 
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extract handy in your knapsack or portmanteau, 
holds good quite as much for the traveller in 
Italy as in other parts of the Continent, 
for by a liberal use of it he can always turn 
the poorest soupe maigre into a good and tooth- 
some broth. By adding to his luggage besides, 
a little tin kettle, such as are made to boil with 
spirits of wine, and a stock of tea, which may 
be kept inside the metal vessel during trans- 
port, the tourist has at hand the means neces- 
sary for preparing a fragrant cup of tea at any 
moment and under any circumstances, a boon 
every traveller knows the value of. 

It matters little where you stay on the lake 
of Como, provided you do not go to the north, 
where the land is swampy and unwholesome. 
Colico and the district around, besides their 
questionable salubrity, have also something of 
an evil reputation, although we ourselves never 
could find out any reason why the peasantry, 
just in that particular locality, should be re- 
garded with suspicion. Whether it is from 
acts of robbery or dishonesty that the country 
has acquired a bad name, we know not, but 
having walked and driven through the district 
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on several occasions, we may frankly state that 
we have never observed any acts of a suspicious 
or doubtful character, the spot being probably 
a hundred miles or so north of any part of the 
kingdom that has lately been infested by 
brigands. The people in the villages are poor 
and sickly, and look wild enough in their pic- 
turesque dress, but not more so than in other 
districts of Italy. 

Bellaggio, standing out prominently on the 
tongue of land that separates the waters of 
Lecco and Como, is the most popular resort of 
visitors, and its charming natural position, the 
land gradually rising as it recedes from the 
waters, at once accounts for the preference 
shown to it. The spot is in itself one vast 
garden, and the many terraces afford the most 
charming views of the lake in every direction. 
Pine villas and grand boarding-houses in the 
midst of flower-gardens and shrubberies border 
the waters, and at short intervals there are 
pretty landing-places or steps of white marble, 
where picturesque pleasure-boats are made fast. 
Every villa has its tiny pier, whence visitors may 
^"'^e water, and a& TXio«>t of the locomotion is 
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carried on by means of boats propelled rapidly 
by dark stalwart watermen, there is always 
much life and bustle upon the lake round this 
spot. During the whole of the morning and 
afternoon it is rare to see even a ripple upon 
the broad glassy surface, but towards even- 
ing, curiously enough, a wind comes from the 
mountains that renders the water unpleasantly 

m 

rough at times, the waves subsiding again as 
daylight wanes. This change is particularly 
observable about Bellaggio, and passengers run 
some risk in the flat-bottomed boats with their 
unwieldy awnings, if unaccompanied by skilled 
boatmen. For this reason pleasure parties do 
well not to proceed on long excursions unat- 
tended. 

All through the spring and summer Bellaggio 
is full of visitors, the gaily-dressed company 
adding much life and vivacity to the charm of 
this lovely residence. There are fetes and 
pleasure parties without number, and Turin, 
Milan, and other cities in the vicinity send their 
quota to join in the festivities. The spectator on 
the opposite shore, as he strolls with his even- 
ing cigar, looking through. t\\fe c^a^x 's.Xa:^^!;^^ 
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Digbt at the glimmering lights of Bellaggio, 
probably more than a mile distant, often catches 
strains of music and of laughter coming across 
the silent expanse. As he watches the fireflies 
that flit past him, ever and anon extinguishing 
their tiny lanterns as they go, he beholds sud- 
denly a flight of pigmy rockets, that convey 
to his senses some idea of the height and 
grandeur of the mountain range in front. Then 
a boat crosses from Cadenabbia, and out of the 
stillness that prevails is heard a well-chanted 
chorus, that gradually dies away as the crew 
approach the further shore. Anon comes a 
glimmer of blue light, and then one of red, 
followed by a buzz of applause from the merry- 
makers opposite, and then silence reigns again 
as the numberless lights begin. to disappear 
and the festivities come to an end. By that 
time it is scarcely nine o'clock, for there is 
but little twilight, darkness succeeding day 
very rapidly, and by midnight every one in 
the hotel has been fast asleep for hours. 

THE END. 
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